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Freight on the road moves quickly nowadays 
and it is well worth a traffic manager's thought 
to plan his routings so that necessary transfers 
from railroad to railroad shall be made where 
such transfers can be accomplished in the 
quickest possible time. 


Peoria—by virtue of the fact that fourteen great 
trunk lines meet there—is now the Cross Roads 
of the country. The P. and P. U. Ry.—organ- 
ized and equipped for the service—is the 
agency that makes time-saving interchange of 
freight at Peoria. Taking everything into con- 
sideration it pays to ship via 
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Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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Put Your Business 


on the ERIE to put 


More Business on Your Books 


In these changing times there is a constant shift of markets, 


labor supply, sources of materials. Your profit depends very 
largely on your location in relation to all three. 

Busy with business, you cannot be expected to keep up with the 
shift and trend, but Erie Railroad does it for you. We have a 
department constantly studying, charting, analyzing the changes 
in American markets. We can tell you where your particular 
business should be located to get the most favorable relation- 
ship between supply of material and place of your greatest sale. 
We can tell you about labor supplies, real estate values, avail- 
able buildings. In a word, Erie can help you find the exact spot 
at which you can do business at the greatest possible profit. 
There is no charge for this service. To find out more of how it 


can serve you, write the Industrial Commissioner, Erie Rail- 


road, Cleveland. 
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Heading East! Live- ¥ ‘ eS or. “Beef on the boof,” 
stock moves carefully x >. > ; 3 awaiting shipment in 
and on fast schedule Qa ’ ; corrals near Southern 


via Southern Pacific. §f , h Pacific’s right-of-way. 


IVESTOCK TRAINS are the passenger trains of the freight 

service—for livestock must be moved on fast schedules with 

careful handling, so that the cattle, sheep or hogs will arrive at 
destination in the best possible condition. 

Southern Pacific is a leader in the movement of livestock in the 
West and Southwest and has maintained a fine record of performance 
from both the point of view of the railroad and the livestock men. 

As an example, in 1933, Southern Pacific operated over 125 train- 
loads of spring lambs from California to terminal. Before the move- 
ment the proposed schedules were worked out at a meeting with 
the shippers. The movement was completed successfully, the actual 
performance bettering the schedules proposed. 

No matter what the commodity, we know that we can be helpful 
to you in your traffic problems. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of railroad and 
motor transport and take the government out of the 
ocean and inland waterway transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 

\ E suppose it will be admitted by practically every- 

VV oe that the railroads, in their petition for per- 
mission to advance certain freight rates to enable them to 
earn approximately $170,000,000 a year more revenue, 
have made a prima facie case and that, in view of their 
showing, their request is modest. Their showing of need 
is based on their present financial condition and the ad- 
ditional expense caused by increased labor cost and the 
increase in prices of materials and supplies. The amount 
requested would meet these increased costs only in part; 
for the rest, the railroads rely on improved business con- 
ditions. 

Barring, of course, technical objections to the in- 
creases asked on the ground that some of them would 
cause inequalities or that there are better ways of making 
them, it seems to us that the request of the railroads can 
fairly be denied only on the ground that there are econo- 
mies and efficiencies that they might put into operation 
(0 obviate the necessity for higher rates or increased rev- 
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enue. The railroads have considered this and, in their 
petition, they say they do not believe it possible to effect 
economies that would materially offset increased ex- 
penses. This may and, doubtless, will be disputed but, 
even if such economies are physically possible, it is diffi- 
cult to see how they may be applied to the extent sug- 
gested in view of the provision in the emergency trans- 
portation law that the number of employes must not be 
allowed to fall below a certain level. Any important 
economy or efficiency in method involves a reduction of 
employment so, regardless of what theories Coordinator 
Eastman and his staff may evolve in this direction, or 
what willingness the railroads may have to “go along” 
with them, we do not see that much can be done now in 
this respect. 

There is only one other legitimate objection to a gen 
eral increase, as we see the matter; that is that higher 
rail rates would not bring the increased revenue hoped 
for because they would serve to drive business to com- 
peting forms of transportation not restricted as to the 
rates they may make. Of this the railroad traffic men are, 
of course, the best judges, and they have probably studied 
the matter carefully. It may be said, however, that, what- 
ever their general conclusion may be, at least some of 
these traffic men are inclined to doubt the practical re- 
sults of such an increase in rate schedules; perhaps the 
minority is right. At any rate, there would be a tendency 
to drive business to competitors and the increased rates 
would not all apply to the volume of business on which 
they have been figured. But it is to be pointed out that 
the estimate of $170,000,000 which the railroads hope to 
obtain as a result of the increases takes this matter into 
account and is the amount arrived at after deducting 
losses in tonnage on account of higher rates. 

There is also, of course, the objection that will prob- 
ably be raised to some of the proposed increases—that 
they involve discrimination because levied in regions or 
on commodities where there is little to fear from compe- 
tition, while other regions and commodities are not bur- 
dened with increases simply because they could not be col- 
lected, but would result in driving away trafic. 


On the whole, we think the logic of the situation de- 
mands that the railroads be permitted to improve their 
revenue situation through increases in rates. This is 
something more than a rate case, though it is put up to 
the Commission in an exceedingly technical and compli- 
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cated way; it involves the life of the railroads. To us it 
would seem inconsistent in this day of aid to the farmers, 
the banks, and the unemployed, if one of the largest indus- 
tries in the country—the railroads—on whose prosperity 
depends the prosperity of so many others, were allowed 
to continue in its present predicament, brought about 
largely and growing worse certainly because of govern- 
ment policy in bolstering up other industries (we refer 
in this to the policy of increasing prices of materials and 
supplies the railroads must buy) and increasing wages, 
which the railroads must pay. The government may loan 
them money, to be sure, and has been doing so, but a loan 
is merely a makeshift; it does nothing for the borrower 
but tide him over a temporary difficulty, increasing his 
burden of annual expenditure in the process, 

By all means there should be a favorable attitude to- 
ward increases in rail rates, especially by those who are 
profiting by or who approve the other government poli- 
cies to which we have referred. 


ROOSEVELT’S RAILROAD POLICY 

ND now comes Raymond Moley, erstwhile Roosevelt 
A brain truster, aide in the Department of State, 
now editor of the Vincent Astor publication, “Today,” 
believed to be close to the Roosevelt throne, with a criti- 
cism under the heading, “Railroad Reform Lags,” of 
“new deal” railroad policies, and yet asserting that the 
administration “has a railroad policy.” He does not take 
his readers into his confidence and tell them what that 
policy is, and it is not quite clear whether he is criticiz- 
ing the President with a view to prodding him into action 
or is taking a “shot” at Coordinator Eastman and others 
and is merely advising us that God—pardon, we mean 
Roosevelt—‘in his own good time,” will bring order out 
of the transportation chaos that now prevails. Certainly, 
the points he makes as to the complaints of the railroads 
involve, in part, administration action of one kind or 
another that is not helpful to the railroads and that could 
not possibly fit into a policy that would be helpful to 


, 


them. 

Perhaps Mr. Moley has fallen into an all too com- 
mon practice among professional editorial writers and 
has merely pulled his typewriter toward him in the 
knowledge that press time is approaching and he must 
write a “piece” about something, started to write, and 
finished the job without much idea of what he intended 
to say when he started and without reading what he had 
written after it was finished to see whether he had said 
anything. Here is the “piece”: 


No friend of the New Deal is likely to grow enthusiastic over 
the progress of its railroad policies. Pessimism among railroad 
officials is prevalent, and their reasons for pessimism are good. 
Moreover, the fact that the second-grade bonds and stocks of 
many companies are selling at practically receivership prices 
lends emphasis to this pessimism, They say that, although the 
first half of this year brought them better business, conditions 
are far from satisfactory. The cost of almost everything they 
must buy has increased, and, unlike their friends, the farmers, 
who likewise have paid more for things they buy, railroad com- 
panies are not benefiting by rising prices for the things they sell, 
or by commensurate increase in volume, 

It is true that Congress and the President have done a num- 
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ber of things for them. A railroad coordinator was provided }\ 
law, charged with the responsibility of working out economic 
savings by coordination, The railroad bankruptcy bill has been 
passed, but railroad men say that it has not been effective. The 
policy of lending to the railroads through the RFC has been 
continued, augmented somewhat by loans from the PWA. High 
hopes for savings through coordination have been dying a slow 
death, however, because, it is said, of the labor provisions of 
the act. It is difficult to produce savings without putting men 
out of work. The coordinator is making elaborate studies of 
what might be accomplished through coordination, but the situa 
tion requires not studies, of which we have had many, but action 
Responsible railroad men say that the coordinator is unsettling 
things, to some extent, by his ideas of eventual government 
ownership, which, they add quite properly, are not in line with 
the policies announced by President Roosevelt in the 1932 cam 
paign. Moreover, they complain that there has been no regula 
tion of competing forms of transportation, such as trucks and 
waterways—a matter essential to the rehabilitation of the rail. 
roads. Finally, they point out that the railroad employment act 
was passed somewhat hastily at the end of the last session of 
Congress, without due consideration of existing pension systems 
and without consideration of the ability of the railroads to meet 
the new obligations. 

There are many complaints by business, these days, that 
hardly stand examination. But these of the railroads are unques 
tionably an exception. The government has too much at stake in 
the well-being of the railroads to permit the situation to drift 
The Administration has a railroad policy, and those charged with 
carrying it out should give careful consideration to the com 
plaints of the railroads, 


Those who closely follow the transportation situa 
tion are at a loss to understand what Mr. Moley means 
when he says the administration has a railroad policy. 

President Roosevelt has refrained from commenting 
on or indicating approval of the sound recommendations 
of Coordinator Eastman with regard to regulation of 
competing agencies of transportation. The transporta 
tion world wishes to know whether the administration’s 
policy contemplates enactment of legislation dealing with 
this issue. 

As to Mr. Eastman’s government ownership views, 
the President has not commented on them, 

As to the pension act, the President had information 
that should have caused him to veto the bill, but he 
signed it. 

As to prices, the administration’s National Recovery 
Administration and the Agricultural Adjustment Admin 
istration have caused prices to increase, some of which 
increased prices the railroads have to pay. 

What the railroads chiefly need from the govern 
ment is adequate regulation of competing agencies of 
transportation, plus recognition of the railroads’ lack of 
financial capacity, due to low volume of business and 
high costs of operation, to carry added financial burdens 
for which the government is responsible. 

The fact is that the President, if he has a railroad 
policy, has not made it known. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No, 10569, granting authority to the 
Pioneer & Fayette Railroad Company to procure the authentication 
and delivery of $10,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds so that the) 
may be pledged as security for a loan from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation; and to issue five shares of common stock with ne 
par value in connection with the acquisition of a gasoline locomotive, 
and $6,000 of preferred stock for the purpose of acquiring a line 0! 
railroad; said common and preferred stock to be sold at not less 
than $100 a share, approved, 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10472, permitting the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company and its trustees to abandon a line o! 
railroad of said company in Henry and St. Clair counties, Mo., aP- 
proved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10552, permitting the NeW 
York Central Railroad Company to abandon part of a branch line 0! 
railroad in Niagara county, N. Y., approved. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Leftist supporters of President Roose- 
velt, if the veneer could be stripped from 
them, might be found to be reactionary to 
the etxent of wishing the days of human 
sacrifices in the walls of buildings had not 
yet passed. Some of them are building new 
foundations for the NRA. They seem to be working on the 
theory that the NRA will become an established feature of the 
government, 

Centuries ago, builders of foundations had an idea that, if 
they could incorporate human beings in their masonry, the future 
of the structure would be assured. Later, there was a substitute 
for the human beings. If builders could lay stones on the sha- 
dow of but a single man they would be satisfied. Finally, ac- 
cording to Sir James Frazer, they became satisfied if someone 
would measure the shadow of a man and give them the measure- 
ments so they could observe a form of the old sacrifice. 

The depth of resentment caused among leftist supporters of 
the President by the recently organized American Liberty 
League suggests that the leftist builders of the new foundations 
for the NRA would not be averse to incorporating at least the 
shadows of Alfred E. Smith and Jouett Shouse in their masonry. 
Some might be satisfied with that of John W. Davis. 

One of the ideas among the old builders was that, if the 
shadow was built into the foundation, the person so used for 
sacrificial purposes would die, within forty days, some said, and 
others said after longer lapses of time. 

Inasmuch as the purpose of the League is merely to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States, agitation among some 
of the friends of the President has not seemed meet. Hardly 
one of them is willing to admit having any desire to commit 
even a little mayhem on, much less murder of, the Constitution. 


When the time comes, it might be said, there will be “right- 
est” or conservative support for the code part of the NRA. 
The code idea is not new, even if it is part of the new deal. 
It had its start under the organic act creating the Federal 
Trade Commission in 1914. The late Markham Flannery, of 
the legal branch of that body, worked on it unceasingly for 
years, but he never really got support from his superiors. Too 
many of them were afraid to approve a code that meant any- 
thing. After they finished with one of Flannery’s codes it was 
as uSeless as dish water. 

NRA codes, except for the magnification of the labor parts 
of them, in the estimation of able men of affairs, constitute a 
real beginning of self government in industry. They are weak, 
in the opinion of that class of men, because they have too 
much politics, all revolving around the votes labor leaders are 
supposed to control and “deliver to candidates for office in 
exchange for special privileges. 

Because they can see no hope of ever divorcing politics from 
code-making and administration, some men of broad caliber can 
see no reason for supporting proposals even to continue the 
code part of the NRA. 


Sacrifices for 
New Foundations 
for the NRA 





The move of the railroads this week 
for an increase in their freight rates, it 
may be observed, creates the first situa- 
tion in which the Commission may be 
under the necessity of construing section 
15a of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended June 16, 1933. That will be because it has something 
before it for decision that is a contest between parties, if the 
case be visualized as a contest with railroads on one side and 
shippers on the other. 


Such construction may be necessary in view of the fact that 
there has been talk among commerce counsel of railroads to the 
effect that, since the Commission, under amended seetion 15a, 
has no duty with respect to a rate of return on the value of 
railroad property, it has much less, if any, power to express a 
controlling opinion as to the effect of rates that may be pro- 
posed by the carriers—that is, as to whether the rates will 
increase or reduce the revenues. A suggestion in connection 


Advanced Freight 
Rates Case 
Law Query 
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with the present situation is that it lies within the managerial 
discretion of railroad officers whether they shall obtain in- 
creased revenue by raising or lowering rates, so long as the 
rates are within the range of reasonableness and do not offend 
the interstate commerce act in some other way. 


The section, as amended, says the Commission, in the exer- 
cise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable rates, “shall 
give due consideration, among other factors, to the effect of the 
rates on the movement of the traffic; to the need, in the public 
interest, of adequate and efficient railway transportation service 
at the lowest cost consistent with the furnishing of such service; 
and to the need of revenues sufficient to enable the carriers, 
under honest, economical and efficient management, to provide 
such service.” 


Under the amended section, the Commission has not the 
active duty, in the exercise of its power to prescribe just and 
reasonable rates, to “initiate, modify, establish or adjust such 
rates so that carriers ... will, under honest, efficient and eco- 
nomical management and reasonable expenditures ... earn an 
aggregate annual net operating income equal, as nearly as may 
be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value of the railway 
property of such carriers held for and used in the service of 
transportation.” 


A carrier, under the general rule of law, has a right to 
earn a reasonable return under reasonable rates—if it can. 
“Reasonable,” in that connection, covers a large part of the 
first and third sections of the interstate commerce law. The 
only limit on rates a carrier is entitled to establish under that 
rule is that implied in the word “reasonable.” It is easy to 
argue, therefore, that, as the interstate commerce law now 
stands, the Commission, in measuring the rates proposed by 
the railroads, is not at liberty to use any other yardstick. 


There are some cases in the reports in which the courts 
have used language indicating that an increase in revenues may 
be obtained by reduced rates. Such language, where used, ac- 
cording to memory, was to controvert an assumption that re- 
duced rates necessarily meant reduced revenues. Generally 
speaking, however, the thought running through decisions by 
the courts has been that increased rates mean more revenue 
and are not to be denied by courts or commissions, so long as 
they are not unreasonable, simply because the court or commis- 
sion may be of the opinion that reduced rates more certainly 
would bring the desired result. 

A cynic, it might be suggested, might inquire why the brain- 
racking on such a point, in view of the fact, as seen by the rail- 
roads, that the Commission never performed its whole, if really 
any part, of its duty under section 15a, as enacted in 1920. 





The Department of Public Works 
Heads! Win, Tails You of the state of Washington has ruled, 
in a case brought by it against the Ore- 
gon-Washington Telephone Company, 
that excess telephone equipment, result- 
ing from the loss of customers, due to 
the depression and other causes, should not be reflected in the 
base used for making rates. That is to say that, because the 
company complied with demands for service when times were 
good, it must be punished when they are bad by being deprived 
of the benefit of the money it spent to perform the duty for 
which it was chartered. 

According to a statement of facts made by Clyde S. Bailey, 
assistant general counsel of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, the Washington state utilities 
body stated that, in June, 1931, the telephone company had in 
service in its lower Yakima Valley system 3,583 stations, but 
that, due to economic and other causes, there was a loss of 
customers so that, in May, 1933, the number of stations served 
was only 1,904. The unused telephones the utility sought to 
have included in its rate base under the item “materials and 
supplies.” In its ruling the Department of Public Works said: 


Lose, a Government 
Rule Sometimes 


We cannot agree that any amount for the telephones out of 
service should be included in the rate base either through the plant 
account or materials and supplies. * * * At the present time they are 
not being used and there is nothing in the evidence to show that any 
considerable number thereof will be used in the near future. * * * To 
include in the rate structure these telephones which are now not used 
or useful would be to place an unjust burden upon the remaining 
subscribers. * * * In Los Angeles Gas and Electric Co. vs. Railroad 
Commission. * * * Chief Justice Hughes pointed out (that): “Even 
when cost is revised so as to reflect what may be deemed to have 
beén invested prudently and in good faith, the investment may em- 
brace property no longer used and useful for the public.’’ As also 
pointed out in that case, “the public had not underwritten the in- 
vestment.”’ It is true that, if the evidence shows that property not 
now being used will in all probability be used within a reasonably 
short time, it should be included in the rate structure, but in this 
case there is no evidence tending to show that any substantial num- 
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ber of these telephones will be placed in service again within the 
period covered by the department’s estimate of revenue and expense. 
No explanation is made in the peti- 
Transcontinental Rail tion of the railroads for authority to in- 
crease their freight rates concerning the 
large number of exemptions and excep- 
tions to the request in respect to rates 
in the Mountain-Pacific Territory, in- 
cluding the Pacific Coast. 

Recalling the fact that the Shipping Board Bureau is now 
wrestling with questions created by the efforts of intercoastal 
Steamship lines to slash their rates below those they published 
while members of the United States Intercoastal Conference 
was in health and vigor, may suggest an explanation. The bureau 
is holding the rates under suspension. But it is not certain that 
the bureau can stop the threatened war. 

An idea as to the cause of the chariness of the railroads in 
dealing with the rates in Mountain-Pacific Territory may result 
from a minute examination, by those interested, of the proposals 
of the regulated railroads and the unregulated carriers by water. 
The rail carriers, certainly, are not pining for a loss of busi- 
ness such as would follow were they to make hefty increases 
in rates in any way subject to the influence of intercoastal rates 
by water.—A. E. H. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


“More than half of the $190,950,500 allotted by PWA as 
employment creating loans to 31 railroad companies has been 
paid out, and on July 15, the latest date for which complete 
figures are available, 70,060 men were directly employed as a 
result of these loans, with probably a considerably greater num- 
ber of men and women indirectly employed,” says the PWA. 
“Payments on loans total $95,904,000. 

“This was the report made to Public Works Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes by Frank C. Wright, director of PWA’S divi- 
sion of transportation loans. 

“Itemizing the direct employment created by the PWA pro- 
gram of loans for railroad construction and rehabilitation that is 
indirectly creating a vast amount of activity and employment 
in the heavy industries supplying materials, Mr. Wright reported: 





and Intercoastal 
Water Rates 


(1) That 20,533 railway shopmen were employed in the shops of 
14 roads to which PWA made loans totalling $51,905,043 for repairing 
and rebuilding old cars and locomotives and building new ones in 
their own shops. 

(2) That 35,902 track men and other classes of outside railway 
employes were working on right of way improvements being made by 
19 railroads as a result of $77,075,957 of loans made by PWA to finance 
those improvements. 

(3) That 13,625 men were employed in the shops of locomotive 
and car building companies which have received orders for new 
cars and locomotives as a result of PWA loans totalling $61,969,500 to 
18 railroad companies for purchase of new equipment. 


“The indirect and industrial employment created by the 
placing of orders for approximately $100,000,000 worth of ma- 
terials of every description being used in this vast program of 
railroad construction and rehabilitation set in motion by PWA 
cannot be accurately stated. This indirect employment is scat- 
tered through thousands of industries in every section of the 
country, and statistics to show the exact number of men and 
women indirectly given employment cannot be compiled. The 
best estimates available, however, are that for every man 
directly employed there is at least one man and probably two 
a behind the lines to supply and transport materials to 
him, 

“The direct employment is as widely scattered throughout 
the nation as the indirect. Among the railroads reporting the 
largest number of shopmen at work were the Southern Pacific, 
with 5,926 men employed in its shops and roundhouses in western 
and southwestern states; the Pennsylvania, with 3,447 men 
working in Pennsylvania; the Illinois Central, with 4,187 men at 
work from Chicago southward; and the Great Northern with 
2,289 men at work in the northwest. 

“Railroads reporting the largest number of tracks and out- 
side employes at work were the Pennsylvania with 10,408 men 
employed between New York and Washington on its electrifica- 
tion program; the Southern Pacific with 6,339 men working on 
its lines in the west and southwest; the Great Northern with 
5,857 men employed in the northwest; the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, with 1,918 men at work in the middle west; the Boston & 
Maine, with 2,425 men working in New England; and the Erie, 
with 3,093 men at work on its lines between New York and 
Chicago. 

“The stimulus that the PWA loans for purchase of new 
equipment has given to the long dormant car and locomotive 
building industries is indicated by the fact that out of 19,272 men 
employed in the shops where PWA financed equipment is being 
assembled 13,625 were employed on that equipment.” 

The following table shows the amount that PWA has al- 
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lotted in loans to individual roads for all purposes, and the 
amount paid out to each, 


Amount 
Railroad Loans Allotted Paid Out 
OED Sh MIEED.. 0 0 bcs kuicied os 6 sous -.s+e$ 6,400,000 $ 3,000,000 
ReOGCOM TRS oo cccccsscdecces re .+» 7,318,000 3,017,000 
Central Of Georgia ......ccccscccsescccvess es 120,000 109,000 
COMPRES Be CEO crcwsecccscccsnosccoes .. +» 16,876,000 8,762,000 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ............. pe: 240,000 240,000 
Chicago & Northwestern .........sceccsscceves 1,400,000 1,400,000 
CICERO GETORE WORE occ ccceccccceccccces ee << ! izes 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific ...... 4,033,000 3,617,000 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ........... 4,666,000 178,000 
ae ahead he wibtinh ee Et te es -9mn Gea e 13,953,000 9,692,000 
GR TEU WERCETE wo cccceccccccvcccccseces 250,000 250,000 
CE DOROOOE  seebeascccveease “Cai 5 os bie 5,785,000 3,040,000 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern ............00005: ‘ 1,216,000 340,000 
Ilinois Central ....-..eeeeeeeeenes ccevescecee | ae 8,000,000 
DED. ccoutie ets setade sees cdecee 6 Ven see a 250,000 210,000 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf ...... cies Site re mewe 255,000 255,000 
Es, "COE cccbenesscecceccesces aeitetneae 2,600,000 2,000,000 
Lehigh & New England ......... cs Se eat 1,212,000 1,212,000 
Maine Central .......eeseeeeeeees rs re te ‘ 313,000 313,000 
Midland Continental ...........+. coment ae 8 «§=—.-sn S wees 
Missouri Southern ......e-s+seseeeeee édaveris ee “eesenes 
New York Central .......+++.5.. Se Se et: 2,500,000 2,500,000 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis .............. 5,028,000 4,030,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford .. rites 7,100,000 2,625,000 
New York, Ontario & Western ...... cok ok 235,000 235,000 
DEINE TG 6 on. 0006054056000 cc anisoce ‘ 1,220,000 eee eeee 
Pennsylvania ....+..+++++5: a eesaees 80,650,000 33,604,000 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia ..... cieeaen . SOLO  avcese 
Bavannen B& AtIANts .occccccccccccvceces Meike SS) ere 
Southern Pacific ......ccccscccesvcccvees eeaee 12,000,000 6,080,000 
pO eee y dbachle a ethan hae teehee 1,481,000 1,295,000 


$190,950,500 


Balance of blanket allotment of $41,000,000 for ae 
rail purchases remaining unallocated .... 8,657,300 


$95,904,000 


Total amount allotted for R. R. loans. .$199,607,800 


Public Works Administrator Ickes has announced that the 
trie Railroad Co. has been authorized to use $680,000 of its 
$11,282,000 allotment for equipment purchases to buy a new 
ferry boat for use between New York City and New Jersey. 

When the $11,282,000 allotment was made last winter it was 
expected that the 3,775 freight and 133 passenger cars to be 
purchased by the Erie would cost that amount, All of this equip 
ment now is under contract and in process of construction, 
and will cost $10,602,000. The Erie, therefore, has been autho: 
ized to use the $680,000 balance to create additional employment 
through construction of the ferry boat. 

In addition to the loan to purchase new equipment, PWA 
loaned the Erie $2,048,000 to purchase 32,121 tons of rails and 
$623,000 to rebuild 750 coal cars in its shops. On July 15th the 
company reported more than 3,000 of its track forces engaged in 
laying the new rail and 256 of its shop men employed on rebuild 
ing the cars. The cars being built as a result of the $10,602,000 
loan for their purchase are under construction in the shops ol 
car building companies. 


LIABILITY FOR FREIGHT CHARGE 


The Supreme Court of California, in New York Central 
Railroad Co., appellant, vs. Frank H. Buck Co., respondent, has 
adopted the opinion handed down by the District Court of Ap- 
peal of the first appellate. district, division 1, with respect to the 
liability for the freight charges on nine carloads of grapes, 
shipped on bills of lading showing a single consignor-consignee, 
delivered, without payment of freight charges, to the Puccia 
Fruit Co, at Rochester, N. Y. The cars of California fruit were 
diverted and upon instructions by letter, delivered to the fruit 
company which later became bankrupt. At the time of delivery 
the Puccia company, the final consignee, had a twenty-four-hour 
credit rating for the payment of freight charges. 

According to the opinion of the district appellate court 
which was adopted by the Supreme Court, the Buck Company 
did not sign that part of the bill of lading which says “the 
carrier shall not make delivery of this shipment without payment 
of freight and all other lawful charges” as provided in section | 
of the conditions of the uniform bill of lading. 


The trial court gave judgments for the defendant Buck, 
who was acting as agent for the owners of the grapes, The 
appellate court, the opinion of which was adopted by the Supreme 
Court, reversed the judgments of the trial court. 

The New York Central filed a claim for the freight against 
the estate of the bankrupt fruit company. The trial court gave 
weight to the customs of the trade in coming to its conclusion 
that the railroad was not entitled to recover from the defendant. 
The appellate court, after reviewing a score or more of cases, 
said that “in view of the foregoing it seems clear that neither 
the customs found by the trial court, the fact that the carrier 
filed a claim against the bankrupt, nor its failure to notify de 
fendant that payment had not been made, constituted defenses 
to the action.” 
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RAIL-LAKE JOINT SERVICE 


«'T’ HE evidence shows that the facilities of the intervening 

lake carriers are more than adequate to handle the traffic 
offered,” said Commissioner Splawn in his report in No. 26143, 
Nicholson Universal Steamship Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., 
that their service is satisfactory, that their revenues have 
decreased, due to loss of traffic, and that additional diversion of 
traffie would tend to impair their ability to perform satisfactory 
services” (see Traffic World, August 25). 

The complaint in which the complainants sought an order 
requiring the establishment of through routes and joint rates 
between themselves, carriers on the Great Lakes and the rail- 
roads, was dismissed. The Commission found that the refusal 
of the railroads to establish through routes and joint class and 
commodity rates with complainants’ lines was not in violation 
of the third section of the interstate commerce act. The com- 
plainants pointed to the arrangements of that sort with other 
lake lines as evidence of undue prejudice and perference. 

The Commission also said the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates had not been shown to be necessary or 
desirable in the public interest, The complainants sought the 
establishment of through routes and joint class and commodity 
rates between (a) points in New England, trunk line and central 
territories and ports on Lake Erie, Lake Michigan and Lake Super- 
ior; (b) points in New England, trunk line and central territories 
and points in interior Illinois, central and western trunk line terri- 
tories; (c) points in New England, trunk line and central terri- 
tories and the port of Green Bay, Wis.; and (d) points in New 
England, trunk line and central territories and points in western 
trunk line territory via Green Bay. In addition to alleging viola- 
tion of the third section, the complainants alleged the refusal 
of the railroads was contrary to section 500 of the transporta- 
tion aet, 1920. Commissioner Splawn observed that that act 
did not provide for preferential treatment of water transportation 
but Was a declaration of policy of Congress. Allegations of 
violations of the NRA act, Commissioner Splawn said, were 
abandoned at the hearing, although evidence was introduced to 
support them. 

Participation to the same extent and upon the same basis 
as was provided in connection with joint rail-lake, lake-rail, and 
rail-lake-rail rates over the so-called standard lake-rail routes 
in which the Great Lakes Transit, Minnesota-Atlantic Transit, 
Cleveland & Buffalo Transit, Detroit & Cleveland Lake Line par- 
ticipated, Commissioner Splawn said, was sought. 


The complainants were the Nicholson Universal Steamship 
Co. and the Spokane Steamship Co. All the capital stock of 
the Spokane, Commissioner Splawn said, was owned by the 
Nicholson, which in turn was owned by the Overlakes Freight 
Corporation, a holding company. It was stated at the argument, 
said Mr, Splawn, that control_of Overlakes Freight Corporation 
was in Fred L. Hewitt, president of the Nicholson. The Spokane 
owned one vessel, said Mr. Splawn, which was operated at the 
present time by the Nicholson. Complainants, the report said, 
participated with the western carriers in some joint lake-rail 
or rail-lake rates on file with the Commission and to that extent 
the Commission said were common carriers subject to the inter- 
state commerce act, They also transported port-to-port freight, 
said the report, at rates filed with the United States Shipping 
Board Bureau and participated with W. EB. Hedges Transporta- 
tion Corporation in joint proportional domestic and import class 
and commodity rates between New York, N. Y., and Cleveland, 
0., Detroit, Mich., Green Bay and Milwaukee, Wis., and Chicago, 
lll., via the New York State Barge Canal. 


Opposition to the prayers of the complaint was offered by 
the railroad companies, the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co., Cleveland & Buffalo Transit 
Co., and Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co., operating steamers 
on the Great Lakes. The lake lines mentioned were interveners 
on the side of the railroads. Interveners in support of the 
complaint were Green Bay, Wis., Green Bay Association of 
Commerce and the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, operating 
a plant at Green Bay. The Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
intervened but no evidence was introduced in its behalf. 

The complainants, operating eight ships, have as their 
Principal ports of call Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Green Bay, 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Duluth. . They participate in joint rates 
With some rail carriers operating west of Green Bay, Milwaukee 
and Duluth. Some of the so-called standard lake lines also par- 
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ticipate in like joint rates via Milwaukee, Chicago and Duluth, 
but not via Green Bay. The complainants, according to the 
report, operate the only package freight line maintaining direct 
water service to and from Green Bay. According to the Com- 
mission’s report the investments of the complainants in real 
estate, terminals and facilities is more than $3,000,000. In the 
first ten months of 1933 they had a deficit of $6,800 as com- 
pared with a deficit of $268,000 in a similar period in 1932. It 
wis estimated that inclusion of the figures for November and 
December, 1933, would have shown a net profit for the com- 
piainants of $14,000 for that year. 

Rail carriers operating in central territory, Commissioner 
Splawn said, were especially opposed to the establishment of 
through routes and joint rates via Green Bay, because of such 
possibility that such through routes and joint rates in connec- 
tion with complainants’ lines would divert traffic from the all- 
rail routes and also from the car-ferry routes across Lake 
Michigan, It was asserted that such diversion would short-haul 
the central territory carriers in that they would lose the traffic 
at the lower lake port whereas they now transport traffic to 
the junctions with the car-ferry routes and thus obtain a longer 
haul. 

After reviewing the testimony showing the vessels and 
tonnage movement by the so-called standard lake lines, Com- 
missioner Splawn said the evidence introduced showed that 
those interveners’ facilities were adequate to handle, not only 
the tonnage now offered, but a very considerable amount of 
additional tonnage, and that their tonnage had materially de- 
creased in recent years, resulting in less net income, and in 
some instances, in deficits. It was contended, said Commissioner 
Splawn, that the granting of complainants’ request would affect 
adversely the public interest because of the resulting detrimental 
effect upon the rail carriers, the lake carriers and the shipping 
public, and would produce an unnecessary duplication of rail- 
lake and rail-lake-rail services and facilities. 

No shippers or receivers of freight, other than the Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Co., said Commissioner Splawn, appeared at the 
hearing to urge the establishment of the through routes and 
joint rates sought. That company, he said, favored the grant 
of the relief prayed because it might result in savings in cost of 
transportation. In Beaver Sand Co. vs. Director-General, 66 
I. C. C. 285, Commissioner Splawn pointed out, it was held 
that a saving in transportation costs did not alone warrant the 
establishment of tlrough routes and joint rates. The representa- 
tive of the Green Bay Association of Commerce admitted that 
the existing rail service was satisfactory, added Mr. Splawn, 
and one witness stated that the manufacturers he represented 
did not prefer .he rail and water route to the all-rail routes. 
Green Bay, the report pointed out, was served by complainants’ 
lines, by four railroads, and was within short distances of the 
westeru termini of the car-ferry routes across Lake Michigan. 
All of which resulted in the conclusion, stated by Commissioner 
Splawn, that the evidence would not warrant a finding that 
the establishment of through routes and joint rates sought was 
necessiry or desirable in the public interest. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Pipe 

No. 25886, Magnolia Pipe Line Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
and a sub-number, Same vs. Same; No. 25772, Houston Oil Co. 
of Texas vs. M. P. et al., which proceedings together with the 
title case were heard on one record; No. 25264, Albuquerque 
Natural Gas Co. et al. vs. Alton et al., a sub-number, Same vs. 
Alton & Eastern et al., and No. 25684, Community Natural Gas 
Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. Rates, wrought iron and steel pipe, 
including pipe fittings between points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Texas involving Nos. 25886, 25886, Sub-No. 1, 25772, 
and 25684, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 35 and 38 
per cent for single and joint-line hauls of the southwestern 
scale wherever applicable, minimum 36,000 pounds, based on 
distances computed in accordance with the formula set forth in 
the second supplemental report in the Prairie Pipe Line Case, 
146 IL. C. C. 149. Rates from eastern points of origin to destina- 
tions in New Mexico, Oklahoma and Colorado and from Tulsa, 
Okla., to La Ventana, N. M., involved in Nos, 25264 and a sub- 
number thereunder, not unreasonable and complaints dismissed. 
Reparation awarded to complainants in Nos. 25886, 25886, Sub- 
No. 1, 25772 and 25684. The complaints were filed on various 
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dates in 1932 and 1933. Only one date of delivery of pipe and 
fittings shown in the report is April 10, 1930, and covers one 
earload of pipe from Petrolia, Tex., to Walters, Okla. Commis- 
sioner Aitchison, concurring in part, said he concurred except 
in so far as the report applied the principle of Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co, vs. C. R. I. & G., 151 I. C. C. 795, in which he dissented. 


Box Material, Etc. 


No. 26009, Decatur Box & Basket Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & N. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, box material and 
wooden hoops, Decatur, Ala., to destinations in territories east of 
transcontinental territory, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Chairman Lee, dissenting in part, approved the finding that the 
rates were not unreasonable but said that he was convinced 
that complainant had shown an unduly prejudicial rate situa- 
tion which should be remedied. 


Feeder Calves 


No, 26225, W. H. Driggers vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By divi- 
sion 4. Dismissed. Rates charged, feeder calves, Red Bluff and 
Avalon, N. M., to Cuervo, N. M., applicable on shipments made 
November 25 and 28, 1929. Commissioner Porter dissented. 


Canned Animal Food 


No. 26190, Montana Horse Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., and No. 26191, Same vs. Ann Arbor et al. By division 3. 
Dismissed. Rates, canned animal food, carloads, Butte, Mont., 
to destinations in California, Oregon and Washington, named in 
No. 26190, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Rates, like 
commodity, Butte to destinations in Oklahoma, Illinois and offi- 
cial territory, including destinations in Massachusetts, Virginia 
and the District of Columbia not unreasonable. Complaints were 
filed September 15, 1933. Chairman Lee dissented. 


Newsprint Paper 


No. 17633, Chamber of Commerce of El Dorado et al. vs. 
C. R. I. & P. et al. Opinion No. 19662, 201 I. C. C. 251-2. By the 
Commission on further hearing. Rate, newsprint paper, New 
Orleans, La., to El Dorado, Ark., not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. Findings in 126 I. C. C. 443 modified accordingly. 
Dismissed. 


Bananas 


No. 26149, Bluefield Produce & Provision Co., Inc., et al. vs. 
B. & O. et al. By division 3. Reparation awarded on finding 
inapplicable rates, bananas, Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., New 
York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and Norfolk, Va., to Bluefield and 
Welch, W. Va., shipments having moved on and after August 
17, 1931. Applicable rates found not proven unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Bluefield Produce and Provision Co., Inc., 
awarded reparation of $111.73, with interest, and Welch Flour & 
Produce Co., Inc., awarded reparation of $115.93, with interest. 


BOSTON & MAINE LOANS EXTENSION 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9358, Boston 
& Maine Railroad reconstruction loan, has approved an exten- 
sion, for three years, of loans to that carrier by the RFC, total- 
ing $7,569,437. That is the sum of advances made to the car- 
rier under the approval of a loan of $10,000,000 to it. When 
the carrier had received advances in the amount mentioned it 
withdrew its application for the remainder of the $10,000,000 
the RFC could have advanced to it under the Commission’s 
approval, 

In view of the conservative relation of debt to probable 
property valuation, said the report, the Commission was of the 
opinion that a financial reorganization was not required in the 
public interest. That relation was shown by the fact that on 
May 1, 1934, the outstanding stock totaled $108,574,340 and 
funded debt $119,943,480. The Commission said that if to the 
rate-making values of June 30, 1914, of lines owned by the car- 
rier on December 31, 1931, there be added the net cost of prop- 
erty changes between then and the date of valuation, the sum 
was $252,423,497, exclusive of non-carrier property valued at 
$5,507,543 and investments of $6,636,500 in securities of and ad- 
vances to affiliated and other companies. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORSHIPS 


The Commission, by division 4, by order, has reopened 
Finance Nos. 1654 and 1744, sub No. 1, interlocking directorate 
applications of Henry W. deForest, for further consideration 
and set them for hearing before Assistant Director Burnside at 
10 a, m. September 10, in Washington. This reopening of the 
cases is ascribed in the order of reopening to further considera- 
tion of the applications and the record and “upon the request of 
Walter E. Meyer, an owner and holder of capital stock of the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co.” 

In Finance No. 1654 Mr. deForest was authorized to hold 
the positions of vice-president, director and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Southern Pacific Co. and director of 
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several subsidiary railway companies in the Southern Pacific 
system; also to hold the positions of director and member of 
the executive committee of the Illinois Central and director 
of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, of other subsidiary companies 
of the Illinois Central system, of Wells, Fargo & Co. and Amer- 
ican Railway Express Co., and to be a member of the board 
of managers of the Delaware & Hudson Co. 

In the other finance docket mentioned Mr. deForest was 
authorized to hold, in addition to the positions hereinbefore 
enumerated, a directorship in the Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
Corporation. 

The order recited that the Commission in St. Louis South- 
western Railway Co. Control, 180 I. C. C. 175, authorized the 
Southern Pacific Co. to purchase approximately 87 per cent of 
the capital stock of that company. It further recited that the 
Southern Pacific Co., the Illinois Central and the Delaware & 
Hudson were major companies in different systems under the 
Commission’s plan of consolidation, issued December 9, 1929, in 
159 I. C. C. 522. Therefore upon considerations before set forth 
it reopened the matter of Mr. deForest’s interlocking director- 
ships. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 7907, N. & W. construction, The time prescribed in 
the certificate within which the N. & W. shall complete the construc- 
tion of the extension therein authorized is further extended to Octo- 
ber 1, 1936. 

No. 15026, Oklahoma Millers’ League vs. A. & M. et al. Acme 
Flour Mills Co. and Durrus Mill & Elevator Co. of Oklahoma permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 26147, Robinson-Ransbottom Pottery Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. Effective date of order entered herein on April 24, 1934, as sub- 
sequently modified, is postponed until further order of the Commission 

No. 26360. Chamber of Commerce, Rome, Ga., et al. vs. Southern 
et al. Griffin Grocery Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 26585, United Electric Coal Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al 
Midland Electric Coal Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 26599, Standard Oil Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. Texas Co. 
permitted fo intervene. 

No. 19478, Elmer C. Smith vs. Ft. W. & D. C. Ry. et al. Com- 
plaint dismissed upon the complainant's request. 

No. 25973, W. S. Franklin and F. C. Nicodemus, Jr., receivers of 
Wabash Ry., vs. Kansas City Terminal. Complaint dismissed upon the 
complainant’s request. 

No. 26095, A. D. Young, trading as Young Bros. Hay Co. et al 
vs. Santa Fe et al. Complaint dismissed upon the complainant's 
request. 

No. 26157, Nash-Finch Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Complaint dis- 
missed upon the complainants’ request. 

No. 26340, Beckley & Petersen et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. The in- 
tervening petition of the Galesburg Horse & Mule Company, Inc., in 
this proceeding, has been amended. 

No. 26407, J. H. Christie & Sons vs. L. & N. et al. Complaint 
dismissed upon receipt of advice that it had been satisfied. 

No. 26478, J. L. Fetterman vs. Southern Ry. Complaint dismissed 
upon receipt of advice that same had been satisfied. 

No. 26509, Interior Malt & Grain Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Com- 
plaint dismissed upon the complainant’s request. 

No. 26530, Ace Petroleum Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. The 
Derby Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

Ex Parte 102, Application of American Barge Line Co. First or- 
dering paragraph of order of July 3, 1934, herein, amended so as to 
require said rates to be established on or before September 20, 1934, 
upon notice to this Commission and to the general public by not less 
than 10 days’ filing and posting. 

Finance No. 10139. C. & O. proposed abandonment. The proceed- 
ing is reopened for further hearing on the question of damage of the 
line involved; said further hearing to be held at the office of the 
Commission in Washington, D. C., on August 31, 1934, before Assist- 
ant Director Burnside. 

Fourth Section Application 15641, of J. E. Tilford, Furnace lining 
and bonding mortar to southern points. Application is assigned for 
hearing at such time and place as the Commission may hereafter 
direct. 

Fourth Section Application 15655, filed by Ocean Steamship Co 
of Savannah. Application is assigned for hearing at time and place to 
be hereafter designated. 

No. 26628, Kansas City Fuel Oil Co. et al vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 10191. Pioneer & Fayette securities. Part of appli- 
cation which requests authority to issue securities is dismissed. 

1, & S. 4013, Vegetable oils to, from, and within the southwest. 
Petitions of Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. and Southern Cotton 
Oil Co. et al. for vacation of the suspension orders entered herei! 
denied. 

No, 23314, and (Sub. Nos. 1 and 4, incl.), Corporation Commission 
of North Carolina vs. A. & R. et al., and cases grouped therewith 
Order entered in these proceedings further modified in so far as it 
concerns the publication of rates by the Interstate Railroad Co. t0 
become effective on August 24, 1934, upon not less than one da) 
instead of 20 days’ notice. 

No. 26004, Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. D., et al. vs. A 
Cc. & Y. et al. Order entered herein on June 19, 1934, is modified to 
become effective on or before September 27, 1934, upon not less than 
15 days’ instead of 30 days’ notice, and petition dated August 4, 1934, 
and filed by E. B. Boyd, agent, on behalf of defendants for postpone- 
ment of effective date of order of June 19, 1934, denied. 

No. 26040, Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. Order entered herein on June 26, 1934, which was by its terms 
made effective on or before October 4, 1934, is modified to become 
effective on November 18, 1934, upon not less than 30 days’ notice 
instead of October 4, 1934. 

No. 26303, Associated Oil Co. vs. G. N. et al. Complaint dismissed 
upon complainant’s request. 

No. 26537, Alabama Iron & Steel Shippers’ Conference et al. VS 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Commerce Association of Aberdeen permitted to 
intervene. 

Fourth Section Application No. 15087, Reduced passenger fares 0” 
the Great Northern, Application is reopened and assigned for hear- 
ing at such time and place as the Commission may hereafter direct. 
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COAL TO NEBRASKA 


Examiner R. N. Trezise has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 26240, Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Arkansas Western 
et al., a sub number, Same vs. Same, and No. 26278, Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau vs. Alton & Eastern et al., on a finding that the 
rates on bituminous coal from mines in Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and southern Illinois to destinations in 
Nebraska are not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The com- 
plaints the dismissal of which the examiner recommends are 
parts of a long continued questioning of rates on coal to parts 
of Nebraska, the history of the questioning extending as far 
back, at least as Northern Coal & Coke Co., 16 I. C. C. 369, in 
which the Commission required the establishment of rates from 
Louisville, Colo., to the territory in Nebraska within the scope 
of these complaints. 

Examiner Trezise said the principal cause of complaint in 
the title case was the fact that in most instances a single rate 
applicable on all sizes of coal, was published from mines in 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma to destinations in 
Nebraska west of a line drawn through Sioux City, Ja., through 
Fremont and Lincoln to the Kansas line, while from Colorado 
and Wyoming, rates lower than those applicable on lump coal 
applied to the same territory on nut, slack or fine coal. The 
principal cause of complaint in the sub number, the examiner 
said, was the fact that the rates on coal from the southwest, 
oth lump and fine, to destinations on branch lines in Nebraska 
north of the main line of the Union Pacific, were graded upward 
from the main-line or junction-points more rapidly than were 
the rates from Colorado and Wyoming to the same branch-line 
points. 

In the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau complaint, it was alleged, 
said the examiner, that the rates on all sizes from mines in the 
southern Illinois group to all destinations in Nebraska were 
nreasonable and unduly preferential of mines in Arkansas, 
Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Wyoming. The Illinois complaint also declared that the speci- 
fications in the railroad tariffs for screenings were also unduly 
prejudicial against southern Illinois producers to the advantage 
f coal produced in the southwest and in the far west. An 
allegation in support of that was that the specifications on 
screenings would permit 3-inch nut coal to move from Colorado 
and Wyoming to Nebraska under rates lower than those ap- 
vlicable on lump coal, while coal from southern Illinois of the 
same size to the same destinations was charged the lump coal 
rates. In some respect, the examiner said that the issues in 
No. 26278 were similar to those presented in an earlier Illinois 
Coal Traffic Bureau case, 161 I. C. C. 337, in which the Commis- 
sion declined to prescribe lower rates on slack and nut coal 
than on lump. 

Undoubtedly, said Trezise, it was imperative in the interest 
of western carriers as well as western producers that rates 
somewhat lower than would ordirarily be considered as maximum 
reasonable rates should be maintained from the far west to 
Nebraska if they expected to move any appreciable tonnage in 
competition with coals from mines nearer the consuming ter- 
ritory. 

Southern Illinois, the examiner said, was principally inter- 
ested in the fine coal rates. The record, he said, failed to show 
that the rates on the larger size coal were unreasonable or that 
a lower rate should be prescribed on fine coal from Illinois. 
The screen specifications, he added, were not substantially dif- 
ferent from those obtaining in the far west, although there was 
a lack of strict uniformity. Where fine coal rates were not 
in effect from Illinois, he said, the lump coal rates were not 
Widely out of line with rates applicable from competing terri- 
tories on fine coal. The record, he said, was wholly inadequate 
to enable the screen specifications to be reduced to a common 
asis for the purpose of comparison. He said that comparing 
fine coal rates from one of the competing fields with those from 
another was undertaking a comparison of unlike things. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Watermelons 


No, 26468, M. Badler & Sons et al. vs. A. C, L. et al., embrac- 
ing also a sub number, Andrew Spada & Co., Inc., et al. vs. Same 
etal. By Examiner J. P. McGrath. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
watermelons, points in Florida and Georgia to Philadelphia, Pa., 
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and Manhattan Produce Yards, N. J., not unreasonable or in 
violation of the aggregate of intermediates provision of section 
4 of the act. Shipments moved in 1931 and 1932. Examiner 
found some shipments undercharged and some overcharged, 
and said any outstanding undercharges or overcharges should 
be promptly adjusted by defendants. 


Wooden Piling 


No. 26485, Manassa Timber Co. vs. M.-K.-T. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rate, wooden 
piling, Caraway, Mandalay, and Stier, Ark., to Cul de Sac, Mo.. 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Piling was shipped 
between May 6 and June 3, 1930. 


Pots 


No. 26465, Bridgeport Distributing Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By Examiner John Davey. Keparation of $36.75, with interest, 
proposed on finding fifth class rate of 51 cents, stoneware and 
flower pots, not painted or glazed, Roseville, O., to Galax, Va., 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 36 cents. Shipment 
moved in April, 1933. The rate found reasonable was under 
suspension at the time of movement but was actually in effect 
when the charges were paid on May 2, 1933. 


Blackstrap Molasses 


No. 26409, Southard Feed & Milling Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By Examiner Leland F. James. Dismissal proposed. Charges, 
carload of blackstrap molasses, Baldwin, La., to Kansas City, 
Mo., there milled in transit into mixed feed, and reshipped to 
Paullina, Ia. applicable. Shipment moved October 5, 1930, 
originally and was reshipped February 21, 1931. Charges were 
collected on the molasses tonnage of 39,194 pounds on the basis 
of 30 cents to Kansas City, plus 16 cents beyond, less 30 cents 
paid in, and on the remaining 992 pounds, charges were collected 
on the bases of rates of 6 and 16 cents, respectively, to and 
beyond Atchison. 

Grain and Products 


No. 26391, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Recommends finding that com- 
plainant is entitled to reparation because rates, grain and grain 
products, point in Oklahoma to destinations in New Mexico were 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded rates made by apply- 
ing the scales set forth in Appendix A in No. 20494, Great West 
Mill & Elevator Co. vs. P. & S. F., 186 I. C. C. 413, to the dis- 
tances between the respective origins and destinations, com- 
puted in the manner provided in No, 20494, plus the differentials 
set forth in Appendix B thereto, such differentials to be applied 
to the mileage west of Canyon. Reasonable rates for the future 
and reparation on shipments which moved on and after February 
20, 1932, were sought. Examiner said that as rates for the 
future from and to the points here considered were in issue in 
the reopened Hoch-Smith grain proceeding no finding as to 
such rates would be made in this report. 


Scrap and Waste Paper 


No. 26385, Letellier-Phillips Paper Co., Inc., vs. M. P. et al. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Recommends reparation on find- 
ing carload rate, scrap and waste paper, from Little Rock, Ark., 
to Bogalusa, La., unreasonable to extent it exceeded 34 cents. 
Shipments moved between June 18 and August 28, 1931, both 
inclusive. 
Brown Clay 


No. 26379, Champlin Refining Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner Burton Fuller. Reparation proposed on 
finding rates, ground clay, in bags, Riverside, Tex., to Enid and 
Tulsa, Okla., delivered or tendered for delivery between Febru- 
ary 3 and June 22, 1931, inapplicable and that the applicable 
rates were 19 cents to Enid and 18.5 cents to Tulsa. 


c. ST. L. & N. O. ABANDONMENT 

Examiner C. P. Howard, in a proposed report in Finance 
No, 10437, has recommended that division 4 permit abandonment 
by the Chicago St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad Co. of a branch 
line of road in Henderson county, Ky., extending southerly from 
Major, a point on the south bank of the Ohio River, to a point 
about 300 feet north of milepost 10, near the city of Henderson, 
Ky., 3,925 miles, and abandonment of operation thereof by the 
Illinois Central Railxz-d Co. The Bedford-Nugent Co., Inc., 
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was the only protestant, The line in question has been operated 
by the Illinois Central mainly for the purpose of serving a sand 
and gravel plant of the protestant. 


TERMINAL SERVICES 


The Commission has assigned Ex Parte No. 104, part 2, ter- 
minal services of Class I carriers, for argument on October 15 
to 20, both inclusive, in Washington, D. C. 

In behalf of the Bethlehem Steel Co. and Bethlehem Mines 
Corporation, in Ex Parte 104, part II, terminal services, it was 
submitted that the proposed report should be rejected in its 
entirety; that a new one should be written and that a proper 
order would be one dismissing the proceeding without any 
affirmative action or requirement of any change in the present 
terminal services and practices of the railroads. 

Exceptions in behalf of the American Petroleum Institute 
reviewed the recommendations made by Director Bartel without 
regard to any particular plant, attention being devoted to the 
subject generally, The institute said that the proposed report 
did not indicate the legislation which Director Bartel deemed 
appropriate as a substitute for section 15 (13). It said that that 
section should be retained, for it specifically empowered the 
Commission to determine the reasonableness of such allowances 
as properly might be made, 

The Lake Superior Iron Ore Association said the proposed 
findings should be disregarded as contrary to the evidence; that 
the Commission should hold that the stock-pile spotting services 
at the iron ore mines in the Lake Superior regions were trans- 
portation services, compensation for the rendition of which was 
included in the line-haul rates. The association said the allow- 
ances were not as much as the cost of the service performed by 
the mining companies, 

The Magnolia Petroleum Co. asserted that the services per- 
formed by it were services which the carriers by operation of 
law were duty bound to perform and that the allowances had 
been and were lawful. 

The Pere Marquette said that the findings of Director 
Bartel as to practices at the plant of the Petoskey Portland 
Cement Co. by the Pere Marquette Co. should be stricken from 
the record. 

Asking the Commission to revise the report so as “correctly 
to set forth the law,” the Koppers Co., its affiliated subsidiary 
and associated interests and the Chicago By-Products Coke Co., 
further ask the Commission to find that the payment of reason- 
able allowances to these plants by the railroads for spotting 
services which the plants perform is justified, and that the 
allowances now paid are not shown to be excessive, 

The Great Northern Railway Co. and Spokane, Coeur D’Alene 
& Palouse Railway Co. ask the Commission to find that their 
present practices are lawful and may be continued, The prac- 
tices are those with respect to allowances to iron ore mining 
companies; J. Neils Lumber Co., allowances to lumber com- 
panies in Klamath Basin, Ore., Algoma Lumber Co., Chiloquin 
Lumber Co., Forest Lumber Co. and Lamm Lumber Co. 


COTTONSEED OIL REPARATION 


In a petition for reargument and reconsideration on the 
present record, the complainant in No. 18405, Interstate Cotton 
Oil Refining Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., and No. 23048, Same vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al., takes the Commission to task for delay- 
ing disposition of the first mentioned complaint for eight years 
and for setting a basis of reparation differing from the basis 
of rates prescribed for the future. Comment is also made upon 
the joining of specific complaints with general investigations. 
It is alleged that such joining results in an overshadowing of the 
specific complaints and failure of the Commission to give com- 
plaints so joined that specific consideration the complainant 
thinks the law provides. 

The petition says the issues in the two cases are similar 
and collectively involve the rates on cottonseed oil, in carloads, 
originating at Texas oil mill points, refined in transit at Sher- 
man and reshipped to destinations, in California, Colorado, 
Oregon and Washington. No, 18405, the petition said, was heard 
before the institution of No. 17000, part 8, cottonseed and its 
products and related articles, but that nevertheless over the 
protest, and against the wishes of the complainant, it was joined 
with the general case. The hearing in No. 18405 was had No- 
vember 8, 1926. 

Specifically referring to No. 18405, the petition said it was 
the petitioner’s position that the consolidation of these com- 
plaints with No. 17000, part 8, precluded the specific considera- 
tion of the issues involved in No. 18405 and No. 23048, to which 
complainant was rightfully entitled under the law. The issues 
in the general case, it was added, were necessarily and un- 
avoidably complex, and many of the issues in that case were 
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foreign and entirely unrelated to the specific questions raised 
in the two complaints under consideration. 

“Quite naturally,” says the petition, “the broad genera! 
issues in the general proceeding dwarf the specific individual! 
issues in the petitioner’s complaint. Nevertheless these com. 
plaints are of paramount importance to your petitioner and 
desire specific consideration and determination. It is almost 
inevitable that the specific relief sought by your complainant 
would be overshadowed and lost to sight in the hodge-podzge 
of the multitudinous issues involved in No. 17000, part 8. Yet 
the law entitles this petitioner to a specific determination of its 
complaints and to specific relief.” 

The petitioner says that, due to the consolidation with the 
general case it was not only denied the specific determination 
to which the law entitled its complaint, but relief which the 
petitioner felt sure it would have obtained otherwise was post- 
poned for nearly eight years. Undoubtedly, says the petition, 
if the complaint had been independently decided, relief would 
have been had years ago. 

“Your petitioner emphatically believes that a greater meas 
ure of relief would have been extended if a separate deter 
mination of its complaints had been made,” says the petition, 
“and bases this belief on separate decisions of this Commission 
in other complaints involving cottonseed and other vegetable 
oils to, from and between points in western territory in which 
greater relief was granted, and reparation was awarded.” 

The complainant alleges that reparation was awarded on 
vegetable oils in a larger measure than was awarded to it, the 
other awards being on the basis of the so-called 14150 vegetable 
oil scale. 

“It seems peculiarly unjust to apply the 14150 oil basis for 
reparation on linseed oil,” says the petition, “and later to den) 
this same basis on cottonseed oil moving into the same genera! 
territory and at the same time. The scale was primarily pre 
scribed for cottonseed oil and later applied to linseed oil. If 
such distinction between shippers is made by this Commission 
in administering the law, a discriminative situation will result 
which is specifically prohibited by section 2 of the act.” 

Other complainants whose cases were consolidated with No 
17000, part 8, have also asked for reconsideration, so as to have 
their particular situations dealt with in a specific manner 

SUSPENDED TARIFFS 

In I. and S. No. 4027, the Commission has suspended from 
August 30 until March 30 schedules in supplements Nos. 75, 76 
and 77 to Mobile & Ohio I. C. C. No. B798. The suspendei 
schedules propose to cancel provisions for absorption of wharf 
age charges at Mobile, Ala., on lumber and other forest products, 
carloads, originating on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail 
road, Vicksburg division (Meridian to Vicksburg, Minn., inclu 
sive), when routed via the Y. & M. V. R. R., Meridian and thence 
M. & O. R. R. to Mobile, Ala., for export or coastwise movement 

In I. and S. No. 4028 the Commission has suspended from 
August 31 until March 31 schedules published by Speiden in 
supplement 69 to his I. C. C. No. 1518, supplement 68 to his 
I. C. C. No. 1566, and other tariffs. The suspended schedules 
propose, generally, to increase rates on lumber and other forest 
products, in carloads, 1 cent a 100 pounds from stations on the 
Hampton & Branchville railroad, in South Carolina, to inter 
state destinations. 

In I. and S, No. 4029 the Commission has suspended from 
August 31 until March 31 certain schedules in supplement |4 
to Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1695. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel present truck competitive water-and-rail rates on 
sugar, carloads, from Philadelphia, Pa., in connection wit 
traffic routed via the Philadelphia & Norfolk Steamship Co 
through Norfolk, Va., when to points on or via the Norfolk South- 
ern Railroad, and to apply higher commodity rates in lieu thereof 
The following is illustrative, rates being in cents a 100 pounds: 

From Philadelphia, Pa., to Charlotte, N. C., present rate 35, pro- 
posed rate 40; from Philadelphia, Pa., to Sanford, N. C., present rate 
28, proposed rate 37. 

In I. and S. No. 4030, the Commission has suspended from 
August 31 until March 31 schedules in Chicago, Burlington « 
Quincy I. C. C. No, 18380, supplement No. 73 to Missouri Pacific 
I. C. C. No. A-7047, supplements Nos. 117 and 118 to Denver & 
Rio Grande Western I. C. C. No. 230, and other tariffs. The 
suspended schedules propose to restrict certain commodity rates, 
applicable between points in western territory, which were pub- 
lished to meet motor truck competition, by inserting the follow: 
ing provision: “Applicable only on traffic having origin and 
destination as shown and will not apply as a basing rate 0! 
traffic originating at or destined to points beyond.” 

CHANGE IN DOCKET 

Hearing in Finance No. 10139—C. & O. Ry. proposed abandonment 
was set for August 31, Washington, D. C., before Assistant Directo! 
Burnside 
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September 1, 1934 


ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Acting within twenty-four hours on petitions of the rail- 
roads of the country for authority to increase freight rates and 
charges on account of their “dire need of additional revenues,” 
the Commission, in Ex Parte No. 115, increases in freight rates 
and charges, 1934, has instituted such a proceeding as the 
carriers requested in their petitions, outlining increases esti- 
mated to produce additional revenues totaling approximately 
$170,000,000 a year. Hearings are to be begun in Washington 
on October 1. 

The petitions of the Class I railroads and the American 
Short Line Railroad Association were filed with the Commis- 
sion August 27. The Commission, in conference, considered 
them the next day and passed an order instituting Ex Parte 
No. 115. Two days later, August 30, the Commission announced 
the hearing date, together with instructions to all interested 
as to procedure. 

Those instructions, in the nature of advice to those in- 
terested, indicate an intent on the part of the Commission to 
expedite the proceeding, which will be in consonance with the 
desire of the railroads. 

“All persons who appear and offer material evidence with- 
ing the scope of the issue will be heard,” said the Commis- 
sion. “Every effort will be made, however, to expedite the 
proceeding to confine the evidence within reasonable bounds.” 

The notice of hearing on October 1, which, incidentally 
gives notice of the creation of Ex Parte No, 115, and the in- 
structions or advice to those interested in the matter as to 
how they should proceed, follow: 


The petitions of various Class I railroads for authority to increase 
freight rates and charges, and of the American Short Line Railroad 
\ssociation in support thereof (styled ‘‘In the Matter of Increases in 
Freight Rates and Charges,’’ and docketed under the above number 

| caption) are assigned for hearing October 1, 1934, 10 o’clock A. 
M., Standard Time, at the office of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., before the Commission, or before such 

missioner or commissioners as may hereafter be designated for 

purpose, 

As stated in the notice of this date, the above entitled proceeding 
} been assigned for hearing at the office of the Commission, Wash- 

ton, D. C., at 10 o'clock, October 1, 1934. Later announcement 

be made as to the commissioners by whom the hearing will be 
ducted. The Commission as a whole will hear argument as soon 
possible after the close of the hearing, when opportunity will be 
rded for discussion of the questions of law and fact developed 

n the record. 

The scope of the proceeding is indicated in the petitions. 

It is the purpose of the hearing to elicit facts upon which the 
petitions must be decided. At the hearings, argumentative discus- 

ns will be out of place. Questions of law and of policy are to be 
eferred until the argument before the Commission, 

The carriers will have the burden of proof, and will open and 

e. It is not necessary for protestants or persons supporting the 
petitions to file intervening petitions. All persons who appear and 
ffer material evidence within the scope of the issue will be heard. 
very effort wil be made, however, to expedite the proceeding and 

onfine the evidence within reasonable bounds. To this end it is 
lesired that evidence be presented as concisely as possible; that ex- 
bits be concise, containing only facts necessary or desirable for the 

nmission to have before it when it comes to make a decision; that 
they be not argumentative; that they be arrangefi with such care as 
be as self-explanatory as possible, and to avoid the necessity for 

g oral explanation. Exhibits should conform to Rule XIII of the 
Commission’s Rules of Practice, and to Rule XXI as to form, style, 
size, manner of reproduction of copies, etc. Under the Commission's 
ew rule of practice, exchange of exhibits should be made between 

insel appearing at the hearing at the earliest practicable moment, 

i at the beginning of the hearing, when possible. For the use of 
the Commission 25 copies of each exhibit are desired. Additional 

pies must be provided for parties appearing at the hearing, as 
provided by the rules of practice. 

No decision has been made as to whether any hearings will be 

nducted outside Washington. It is expected that the petitioners will 
¢ plete their testimony in support of the petitions at the initial 
hearings, 

Parties desiring to offer evidence in this proceeding should notify 

Commission on or before September 25, 1934, indicating the num- 

of witnesses, the genera! character of evidence, and the approxi- 

e amount of time required. 

It will materially shorten the proceedings if, before the commence- 
ment thereof, the interested parties arrange to consolidate their 
esentations (including cross-examination) according to their re- 

tive interests. 

As similar petitions have been filed by petitioners with the sev- 


eral state commissions having regulatory powers, the Commission has 


iested the cooperation of the state commissions, as provided by 
tion 13 of the act. 


Statement by Rail Executives 


In connection with the filing of the application of the 
railroads for an increase in freight rates, the Association of 
Railway Executives authorizes the following statement: 

The railroads of the United States today filed an application 
with the Interstate Commercé Commission asking for a moderate 


rease in freight rates. 
In taking this action the railroads are seeking revenues to 


meet, in part, the additional expenses to which they have been 


ected by recent increases in. the cost of materials and an 
reased wage cost. 
Based on the best estimates obtainable, railroad operating ex- 


Penses will be increased by $293,000,000 annually, of which amount 
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$156,000,000 is due to labor costs and $137,000,000 to the costs of ma- 
terials and supplies. The rise in costs of materials which the railroads 
must purchase is in accord with economic forces, operating in a 
way with which the public is familiar. The higher labor costs are 
due to the gradual restoration of the 10 per cent wage deduction 
to which the employes agreed in 1932. This restoration came about 
as the result of protacted negotiations under the Railroad Labor Act; 
one-fourth of the deduction having been restored July 1 this year, 
one-fourth to be restored January 1, 1935, and the remaining one- 
half April 1, 1935. 

In 1933 railroad operating expenses were only one-half of what 
they were in 1929, and yet the railroads of the country, as a whole, 
failed to take in enough money to cover their operating expenses 
taxes and interest charges without any allowance for dividends to 
their stockholders. In the face of this situation the necessity for the 
steps which are being taken toward meeting rising costs of opera- 
tion is obvious. 

The increases proposed have been determined after extended con- 
sideration. It is estimated that the schedule of rates submitted to 
the Commission, if approved, will add approximately $170,000,000 a 
year to the revenues of the carriers, or a little less than 60 per 
cent of the increases in costs of materials and labor. Additional 
earnings must come from a general improvement in business. 

The railroads confidently assert that if their application is 
granted the new rates will be reasonable and will permit the free 
movement of traffic. The schedules submitted have been prepared 
with due regard to relationships of rates. 

It is generally conceded that nothiing is more essential to busi- 
ness recovery than the prompt restoration of the purchasing and em-< 
ploying capacity of the railroads. The money derived from the pro- 
posed increases will speedily find its way back to the channels of 
trade. The Commission has been requested to grant an early 
hearing on the application. The railroads hope that the reasonable- 
ness of their request will appeal to their patrons and the public gen- 
erally and justify their support. 


Carriers’ Petition 
The petition of the carriers follows: 


The Class I railroads in the United States listed in Appendix I 
attached hereto, hereinafter referred to as petitioners, confronted 
with very substantial increases in their operating expenses due pri- 
marily to an increased level of wages and increased prices of mate- 
rials and supplies, which increased expenses now and will hereafter 
seriously impair their financial resources, and threaten to impair 
their capacity to continue in the public interest the adequate and 
efficient railway transportation service contemplated by Section 15 (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, respectfully petition 
the Commission for authority to increase their freight rates and 
charges in the manner and to the extent herein set forth, and in 
support thereof show: 

Pursuant to the procedure provided for in the Railway Labor Act 
(Act of May 20, 1926), petitioners on January 31, 1932, entered into 
an agreement with their employes represented by the Railway Labor 
Executives Association for a deduction of 10 per cent in the basic 
rates of pay of railway labor, that is, the rates of pay in effect prior 
to February 1, 1932. This, or a greater deduction, was applied to all 
persons in the service of petitioners and was effective from February 
1, 1932, to January 1, 1933. By subsequent agreements, this deduction 
of 10 per cent was continued in effect until June 30, 1934. 

On April 26, 1934, petitioners and their employes represented by 
the Railway Labor Executives Association, acting pursuant to the 
procedure provided for in the Railway Labor Act, entered into an 
agreement under which the deduction in the said basic rates of pay 
should be 7% per cent from July 1, 1934, to December 31, 1934, and 
5 per cent from January 1, 1935, to March 31, 1935. Under this agree- 
ment the said basic rates of pay are to be restored on April 1, 1935. 

Petitioners estimate that because of the increase in the level of 
wages of railway labor that took effect on July 1, 1934, their oper- 
ating expenses for the year 1934 will be $20,500,000 greater than they 
would be had there been no increase at that time, and that if the 
said basic rates of pay had been restored in full on January 1, 1934, 
vetitioners’ operating expenses for the calendar year 1934 would be 
$156,000,000 more than they would be under the rates of pay of rail- 
way labor that were in effect during 1933. 

Petitioners have also been confronted during the past 12 months, 
and are now being confronted, with substantial increases in the prices 
of materials and supplies currently and necessarily used by them in 
the operation of their properties. Petitioners estimate that the in- 
crease in their operating expenses in 1934, due to increases in the unit 
prices of materials and supplies so currently and necessarily used by 
them over and above the unit prices in 1933, will amount to approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. Petitioners further estimate that if the unit 
price of materials and supplies that are in effect today had been in 
effect since January 1, 1934, their operating expenses in 1934 would 
have been increased in an additional amount of approximately $37,- 
000,000, or a total annual increase of $137,000,000. 

The estimated annual increased cost as a result of both the in- 
crease in the level of wages and increase in cost of materials and 
supplies is the sum of $156,000,000 and $137,000,000 or a total of $293,- 
000,000. 

Petitioners state that as a result of the increases in their oper- 
ating expenses, due to the said increased level of wages and to the 
said increased prices of materials and supplies, many of the peti- 
tioners on the basis of the present volume of traffic and the present 
level of freight rates will be unable to earn revenues sufficient to pay 
in full even their operating expenses and taxes; that others that are 
now failing to earn sufficient net railway operating income to pay 
their fixed charges will have their deficits substantially increased; 
that many others will be unable to earn sufficient net railway oper- 
ating income to pay their fixed charges; and that petitioners as a 
whole will fail to earn their fixed charges by a very substantial sum. 

Petitioners state that the rate of return earned by them as a 
whole for the first six months of 1934, based on their property invest- 
ment as shown by their books, including materials and supplies, and 
cash was only 2.9 per cent on an annual basis, and that even this 
inadequate rate of return was produced only by the most drastic 
economies in the operation of their respective properties, including 
economies in expenditures for maintenance-of-way and structures 
and of equipment, and that any large increase at this time in their 
operating expenses will further substantially reduce the already in- 
——— rate of return petitioners are now receiving. 

t is a matter of common knowledge that the carriers are in dire 
need of additional revenues. The additional increase in their operating 
expenses that now confronts them intensifies that need. 
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Petitioners state that, based upon the actual results for the first 
six months of 1934, it is their best judgment that their net railway 
operating income for the calendar year 1934 will amount to ap- 
proximately $463,000,000; that the net railway operating income re- 
quired to meet petitioners’ fixed charges is $516,000,000, leaving a 
deficit for the calendar year 1934 of $53,000,000. However, the esti- 
mated deficit of $53,000,000 reflects only a partial restoration of the 
wage deduction and does not fully reflect the full annual effect of the 
increase in the unit prices of materials and supplies. If the basic 
rates of pay had been restored in full as of January 1, 1934, and had 
been in effect during the entire calendar year 1934, and if the unit 
prices of materials and supplies prevailing at this time had been in 
effect since January 1, 1934, petitioners’ operating expenses for the 
calendar year 1934 would be further increased $135,500,000 on account 
of the increased level of wages, and $37,000,000 on account of the in- 
creased unit prices of materials and supplies, which when added to 
the aforesaid deficit of $53,000,000, would result in a deficit of $225,- 
500,000, based upon operations for the year 1934, 

Petitioners set forth below a statement which shows the value of 
Class I railroads in the United States computed first, on the basis of 
their property investment as shown by their books, including ma- 
terials and supplies, and cash, and second, on the basis of the value 
of their property used by the Commission in Ex Parte 74, readjusted 
and brought down to date, as of December 31, 1932, and December 
31, 1933, the net railway operating income of Class I railways in the 
United States for the calendar years 1932 and 1933 and for the first 
six months of 1934, the annual rate of return earned by Class I rail- 
ways during the said periods on each basis, and the portion of the 
value on each basis on which a rate of return of 5% per cent was 
earned, 


6 months 
Item 1932 1933 1934 
1. Property investment at 
ONG Of VERT Be . 0. .000+00-9S6,806,008,979 $26,126,.379,547  ....cccceses 
2. Ex Parte 74 findings = 
net additions and bet- 
IIE > bt 5 ne 64.640 24,603,696,658 ee ree 
3. Net railway operating in- 
ee rr 326,298,008 474,295,597 $ 225,803,916 
4. Rate of return on: 
5 Property investment.. 1.24% 1.82% *2.09% 
6. Ex Parte 74 findings... 1.33 1.94 *2.23 
7. Value on which 5 4% 
kt) ler 5,674,747,900 8,248,619,000 9, 478,697,000 


*Rate of return 6 months 1934 computed on an “annual basis,” 
and based on investment values at beginning of year. 

a Includes material and supplies and cash. 

The Class I railroads of the United States at the present time are 
earning a return of 5% per cent on a value that represents only 
about 36.28 per cent of the value of their property as shown by their 
books, and only about 38.80 per cent of the value of their property as 
used by the Commission in Ex Parte 74, readjusted and brought 
down to date. 

An increase in petitioners’ operating expenses of more than $293,- 
000,000 per annum, representing the increased level of wages of rail- 
way labor and the increased unit prices of materials and supplies, 
without an increase in the level of existing freight rates and charges 
and without a substantial increase in the volume of traffic, will so 
affect the net railway operating income of the railroads of the United 
States as to jeopardize the solvency of a large number of important 
railway systems, 

Petitioners are not seeking in this proceeding the fair return on 
the value of their property which the law contemplates they should 
receive, They are seeking in this proceeding only such reasonable in- 
creases in their freight rates and charges as will, taking into consid- 
eration the effect of such increases on the movement of traffic, in- 
crease their revenues and thus enable them to meet, in part, the in- 
ereases in their operating expenses chargeable to the increases in the 
level of wages of railroad labor and in the unit prices of materials 
and supplies, which increases in their operating expenses but reflect 
the economic policies of the Government. 

Petitioners refer to what the Commission said in its report of 
July 31, 1933, in Docket No. 26000, general rate level investigation, 
1933, 195 I. C. C. 5, respecting efficiency and economy of operation. 
Petitioners are of the opinion that they can not, by increased savings, 
in view of the various restrictions imposed upon them, effect econo- 
mies, in addition to those heretofore effected, that will materially off- 
set the increase in their operating expenses which will result from the 
increased cost of labor, materials and supplies. 

Petitioners set forth below a statement which shows the number 
of tons of revenue freight originating on the lines of Class I railrodas 
in the United States during the calendar years 1932 and 1933 and dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1934, and the revenue ton-miles handled by 
such railroads during those periods: 








—Revenue tons originated————_—_,, 

First three 

———Calendar Year————_,, months 

Commodity Group 1932 193% 1934 

Products of agriculture..... 80,916,911 81,702,027 17,141,607 

Animals and products ...... 18,054,801 17,650,825 4,232,562 

Products of mines ......... 362,225,695 395,064,780 110,837,201 

Products of forests ........ 26,109,128 33,164,630 8,820,105 
Manufactures and miscel- 

ee RR ren Fe 143,682,492 157,009,486 42,171,081 

AD L.. ©. Ta TOO occccess 15,233,791 14,350,763 3,447,385 

WE ka dves ode dceee 646,222,818 698,942,511 186,649,941 

Revenue ton-miles ........ 233,977,008,859 249,223,180,347 67,398,579,000 


Petitioners will incur the increased costs of operation hereinbe- 
fore set out in the handling of all their traffic, and petitioners submit 
that under such circumstances all classes of traffic handled by them 
ought reasonably to pay at least some part of these unavoidable in- 
creases in the costs of operation. 

Petitioners attach hereto, marked Appendix II, a statement of 
the increases in the freight rates and charges, including joint rail and 
water rates and charges, which in the judgment of petitioners will not 
exceed the bounds of reasonable maximum rates, will not bring about 
an undue disturbance in business conditions, and, considering the 
possible loss of traffic to competing agencies of transportation, will re- 
sult in a net increase in revenue. ; 

Petitioners estimate that if they are permitted to increase their 
rates and charges as outlined in Appendix II, after taking into con- 
sideration such traffic as they may lose to competing agencies of trans- 
portation as a result of these increases in rates, they will increase 
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their revenues, based upon the traffic that moved in 1933 and that 
now moving, by approximately $170,000,000 per year. 

In view of these considerations petitioners pray that they be per 
mitted to increase their freight rates and charges, including joint raj) 
and water rates and charges, by such percentages or in such amount: 
in cents per hundred pounds, in cents per ton or in dollars per car, as 
are set out in the tables attached hereto marked Appendix II; that 
the Commission institute promptly, and as speedily as practicable 
conduct, such an investigation as may enable the Commission to de- 
termine and find that their freight rates and charges increased j; 
the manner and to the extent proposed in Appendix II, will be just 
and reasonable and not in excess of such maximum reasonable rates 
as are necessary in the public interest to enable petitioners to pro- 
vide the adequate and efficient railway transportation service re- 
quired by law; that tariffs so increasing their rates and charges shal] 
be permitted to become effective without suspension; that the Com- 
mission grant petitioners special permission to make effective such 
increases as here proposed to be made by the publication of specia| 
supplements; that the Commission enter a general order modifying 
all its outstanding orders to the extent necessary to enable petitioners 
to make effective the increases herein proposed; that where the ap 
plication of the increases herein proposed to the existing rates would 
result in departures from Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
the Commission, by the entry of special orders, authorize such de- 
partures. 

Petitioners state that the increases in their operating expenses 
hereinbefore set forth are being incurred and will be incurred in th« 
handling of intrastate as well as interstate traffic, and that the esti- 
mate of increased revenues which petitioners will receive as set 
forth in Paragraph X reflects the application of the proposed increases 
in freight rates and charges to intrastate traffic. It is respectfully 
suggested, therefore, that the cooperation of the State commissions be 
invited as provided by law in any investigation instituted and con- 
ducted by the Commission as herein prayed for. 


Proposal Complex 


Nothing so complex as the rate proposals contained in the 
appendix has ever been submitted by carriers in moving for a 
general or nearly general increase in rates and charges. In 
other days the Commission has been critical of the railroads 
because they did not make their proposals more specific. No 
such criticism can be laid against this document. 

The appendix may be regarded as a set of detailed instruc- 
tions to compilers of tariffs telling them what is to be done 
The appendix is divided into five lettered parts, A, B, C, D, and 
Part E consists of an exempted list, pertaining to Pacific coast 
and mountain-Pacific areas and a second division headed “Specific 
increases or ‘no increase’ within mountain-Pacific territory and 
between mountain-Pacific territory and territory east thereof.” 

General declarations as to what is proposed are dangerous 
because the appendix is as complex as a tariff, containing man) 
notes and exceptions, including exceptions to exceptions. With 
out close study by a careful reader and student of tariffs, the 
net effect cannot be definitely stated. 

One general declaration that may be made with safety is 
that the early report that there would be no increases in short 
haul class rates is made inaccurate by the appendix. Inasmuch 
as the appendix was in the process of making until August 24 
there may have been a change on that point as a result of the 
debate among the traffic and tariff men and commerce counsel 
There are exemptions of agricultural products and livestock in 
various territories but in other territories increases are laid 
on them. For illustration, Part B, under the caption “basis for 
increase” says “no increase to be made in rates on grain and 
grain products in eastern territory.” 

Other declarations with regard to products of agriculture, 
under the same caption, are: “Specific increase of 3 cents applied 
in western territory, market relationships to be maintained, 
except that coarse grains will be placed on the new wheat basis. 
This exception, however, does not apply as to transcontinental 
rates; rates on grain and grain products, carloads and less- 
than-carloads or any quantity from Ohio River crossings when 
from Illinois and C. F, A. territory to southern territory to be 
increased 3 cents”; and “rates on grain and grain products, 
carloads and less-than-carloads or any quantity in southern ter- 
ritory to be increased 3 cents, except that no increase is to be 
made in the rates from Ohio River and Mississippi River cross- 
ings when from points west of the Mississippi River.” 

Before going any farther with commodity rates, it may be 
said that an insight as to what is being proposed as to class 
rates is afforded by the instructions for the making of such 
rates both for long and short hauls. 

Within eastern territory, including Illinois territory (except 
New England territory) the treatment of short haul class rates, 
for distances of 220 miles and less, is indicated by the following: 

“Where first class rate is 56 cents or lower: increase fourth 
class, or 50 per cent of first class, 2 cents per 100 pounds, and 
rates lower than 50 per cent of first class, 1 cent per 100 
pounds. Where first class rate is over 56 cents and not over 76 
cents, increase fourth class or 50 per cent of first class 4 cents 
per 100 pounds and rates lower than 50 per cent of first class, 
2 cents per 100 pounds.” 

Instructions for rates within New England territory, Zone A, 
follow: “Where first class rate is 59 cents or lower, increase 
fourth class or 50 per cent of first class 2 cents per 100 pounds, 
and rates lower than 50 per cent of first class, 1 cent per 100 
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pounds. Where first class rate is over 59 cents and not over 
80 cents, increase fourth class or 50 per cent of first class, 4 cents 
per 100 pounds and rates lower than 50 per cent of first class, 
2 cents per 100 pounds.” 

Instructions for making class rates within New England 
territory (Zone B and between Zone A and Zone B) follow: 
“Where the first class rate is 65 cents or lower, increase fourth 
class or 50 per cent of first class, 2 cents per 100 pounds, and 
rates lower than 50 per cent of first class, 1 cent per 100 pounds. 
Where first class rate is over 65 cents and not over 88 cents, 
increase fourth class or fifty per cent of first class, 4 cents per 
100 pounds and rates lower than 50 per cent of first class, 2 
cents per 100 pounds.” 

Instructions for making the short haul rates within south- 
ern territory make 37.5 per cent of first class the dividing line. 
They follow: Where first class rate is 76 cents or lower or where 
the rate-making distance is 100 miles or less increase rates 37.5 
per cent of first class and lower, 1 cent per 100 pounds. Where 
first class rate is over 76 cents and not over 106 cents or where 
the rate making distance is over 100 miles but not over 220 
miles, increase rates 37.5 per cent of first class and lower, 2 
cents per 100 pounds. 

Instructions for western trunk lines in all its zones, and 
southwestern territories provide for increases of 1 and 2 cents 
with rates of 37.5 per cent of first class as the dividing line. 
In the mountain-Pacific 50 per cent of first class is the divid- 
ing line for impositions of increases of 1 and 2 cents. 

A note applying to all the instructions for short haul class 
rates says “the revised rates for the percentages of first class 
shown shall be observed as minimum rates for higher percent- 
ages of first class; for instance, revised rates for 37.5 per cent 
will be observed as minimum for 38 per cent of first class.” 


Long Haul Class Rates 


The rules for making additions to class rates for distances 
in excess of 220 miles follow: 

“First class rates higher than the highest first class rate 
mentioned in section 1(a) (pertaining to the short haul rates) 
for each territory or zone to be increased by 25 per cent of 
the excess over those rates, with a maximum increase of 10 
per cent in the total first class rates. Rates on other class 
rates to bear the same percentage to first class as at present, 
except that no increase shall be less than the following: In 
eastern territory, for 50 per cent of first class rate 4 cents and 
rates lower than 50 per cent of first class 2 cents per 100 
pounds; in mountain-Pacific territory for rates 50 per cent of 
first class and lower, 2 cents per 100 pounds. In other terri- 
tories for rates 37.5 per cent of first class and lower, 2 cents 
per 100 pounds.” 

Provisions are made for railroads in the Florida peninsula 
that have added arbitraries to make no increases in the arbi- 
traries but to add the increases to the basic rates. The follow- 
ing _ to govern interterritorial traffic where through rates are 
in effect: 


Between eastern territory and southern territory the same basis 
for increases as within southern territory, subject to a maximum in- 
crease of 10 per cent on first class rates. 

Between New England, Eastern Trunk Line and Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh territories, on the one hand, and Carolina territory, including 
southern Virginia points, where the rafes are governed by the South- 
ern Classification, but were not treated in I. C. C. Docket No. 13494, 
on the other hand, class rates to be increased 10 per cent on each 
class. It is understood, however, that the observance of the South 
Carolina rates as maxima will be continued. 

Between western trunk line territory, on the one hand, and eastern 
and southern territories, on the other hand, the same basis for in- 
creases as within western trunk line territory, subject to a maximum 
increase of 15 per cent of first class rate, except that the I. C. C. 
Docket No. 13535 basis of class rates between Kansas-Missouri terri- 
tory, on the one hand, and southern territory, on the other hand, will 
be subject to maximum increase of 10 per cent. 

Between southwestern territory, on the one hand, and western 
trunk line, eastern and southern territories, on the other hand, the 
same basis for increases as within southwestern territory, subject to 
i maximum increase of 10 per cent on first class rate. 

Between Mountain-Pacific territory, on the one hand, and terri- 
tory east of the western boundary of the territory for which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commfssion prescribed class rates in Consolidated 
Southwestern Case (I. C. C. Docket 13535) and Western Trunk Line 
Cases (I. C. C. Docket 17000, part 2), on the other hand, class rates 
to be increased by the same method as it stated herein for appli- 
cation within Mountain-Pacific territory (see page 23), subject to the 
following maxima: 

Classes—1, 20; 2, 17; 3, 14; 4, 12; 5, 10; A, 10; B, 8; C, 6; D, 5; E, 4. 

The rates to and from points in the territories covered by the 
southwestern trunk line cases described above will be observed as 
minima between Mountain-Pacific territory and territory east. 

(d) Commodities moving under classification exception ratings or 
“column” rates will be subject to the increases provided in part A, 
except as to those in part B with reference numbers (1), (2), (3), (4) 
and (5). As to those commodities the maximum increases or specific 
increases provided in part B for commodity rates will be the maximum 
increases when the commodities move under classification exception 
ratings or “column” rates as shown in explanation of the reference 
numbers on the last page of part B. 


2. Commodity Rates 
(a) Specific or maximum increases are to be applied to the rates 
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on commodities as set forth in parts B, C, D and BE, subject to para- 
graphs (c), (d) and (e) hereof. 

(b) All other commodity rates (carloads or less) to be increased 
10 per cent, subject to paragraphs (c), (d) and (e) hereof. 

(c) Where commodity rates were established to meet truck or 
water competition (and are so indicated in tariffs or in applications to 
Commission for authority to establish, or where rates carry an expira- 
tion date), no increases are to be made between points where the 
first class rate is not to be increased. 

(d) Commodity rates (carloads and less) between Mountain-Pa- 
cific territory, on the one hand, and territory east of the western 
boundary of the territory for which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion prescribed class rates in Consolidated Southwestern Case (I. C. C. 
Docket 13535) and Western Trunk Line Cases (I. C. C. Docket 17000, 
part 2), on the other hand, to be increased 10 per cent, except as 
otherwise shown in this part and in parts B, C, D, E, and except fur- 
ther no increase will be made in commodity rates maintained to meet 
truck competition between points where the first class rate is $1.07 
or lower. 

(e) Commodity rates (carloads and less) between Pacific Coast 
terminals and intermediate points, on the one hand, and eastern 
points (Groups A to J, inclusive, in Transcontinental Directories 40 
and 41), on the other hand, to be increased 10 per cent, except as 
otherwise shown in parts B, C, or D. 


3. International Rates to and from Canada and Mexico 


Corresponding changes to be made in joint international rates to 
and from Canadian and Méxican points, except class rates to and 
from Canada to be advanced 10 per cent on each class without max- 
imum. 


4. Joint Rates with Coastwise and Intercoastal Steamship Lines 


Corresponding changes designed to preserve existing relationships 
to be made in joint rates in connection with coastwise and intercoastal 
steamship lines. 


5. Joint Rates with Inland Water Carriers (Lake, River and 
Canal Carriers, Including Barge Lines) 


Corrésponding changes designed to preserve existing relationships 
to be made in joint rates in connection with inland water carriers 
(lake, river and canal carriers, including barge lines). 


6. Terminal and Accessoria! Charges 


(a) Switching charges (including minimum switching charges) to 
be increased 10 per cent, subject to a minimum increase of one-fourth 
cent per 100 pounds when published in cents per 100 pounds or per 
ton, or $1 per car when published per car, except no increase will be 
applied to switching charges which are wholly absorbed by rail or 
water carriers. 

(b) Afi charges for storage and handling, loading or unloading 


. (except on export, import, coastwise or intercoastal traffic at Atlantic, 


Gulf and Pacific ports), reconsigning, diversion, fabrication, other 
transits and other accessorial services (except transit of grain and 
grain products and stopping for fattening, grazing and feeding of live 
stock in transit) to be increased 25 per cent. 

Back haul or out-of-line charges are to be considered as acces- 
sorial charges. 

(c) A charge of $1 to be assessed for the issuance of every order 
bill of lading. 

(d) The amounts paid, absorbed or allowed for drayage shall not 
be increased. 

(e) The 2% cents loading or unloading charge mentioned in Sec- 
tion 2 of Rule 15 of the Consolidated Freight Classification to be in- 
creased to 5 cents. 


7. Treatment of Add and Deduct Arbitraries 


(a) To determine the increase in rates between points where 
tariffs now authorize amounts to be added to or deducted from 
base point rates, such amounts will be added to or deducted from, 
as the case may be, the base rates and the resulting total will be 
increased as provided herein. 

(b) To determine the increase on commodities where tariffs now 
authorize amounts to be added to or deducted from rates on base com- 
modities, the increases as provided herein will be applied to the base 
factor only. 

8 Railway Equipment on Own Wheels 


When rates are published as specific rates, increase to be 10 per 
cent. When rates are published per car mile (as shown in the Con- 
solidated Freight Classification or classification exceptions or other 
tariffs) the increase to be 1 cent per car mile. 


9. Minimum Charges 
Minimum charge of 50 cents per shipment to be increased to 55 
cents per shipment. 
Minimum charge of $15 per car to be increased to $16.50 per car. 
Other minimum charges per shipment, where stated as such, to be 
increased 10 per cent. 


10. Milk and Cream, Fresh, Not Frozen, in Freight or 
Passenger Service 


No increase to be made in rates on milk and cream, fresh, not 
frozen, handled in freight or passenger service. 
11. Charges for Special Services 
No increase to be made in charges for services as follows: 
Special] train movements. 
Crane services, 
Ferry or trap cars. 


12.—All Commodity Freight Rates—Freight in Container 
Car Containers 


Where the all commodity carload rates are published as com- 
modity rates, they are to be increased as follows: f 

If they are the equivalent of a class or column rate, they will 
take the same increase in cents per 100 pounds which that class or 
column will receive. : 

If they are not the equivalent of a class or column rate, they will 
take the increase in cents per 100 pounds which the next higher class 
or column will receive. 
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Rates on freight in container car containers are to be treated in 


same manner. - 
13. Rates on Freight in Truck Bodies 


Rates on freight in truck bodies to be increased 10 per cent. 
‘4. Disposition of Fractions 


(a) The new rates for classes and commodities, including services 
covered by section 6, paragraph (b), when expressed in cents per 100 
pounds and where increased by a percentage, will be stated in whole 
cents, fractions being disposed of by dropping those less than .50 cent 
and increasing those .50 cent and higher to the next cent. Where 
commodities have been given specific increase of one-half cent, the 
fraction, if any, will bo retained. Any rates which under this rule 
would receive no increase will be increased one-half cent per 100 
pounds. 

(b) The new rates when expressed in dollars or cents per net 
or gross ton to be converted to their equivalent in cents per 100 
pounds, such equivalent to be increased in accordance with paragraph 
(a) hereof. (Does not apply to rates on coal and coke covered by 
part C.) 

(c) The new rates when expressed in dollars per car or in cents 
per car, and where increased by a percentage will be stated in whole 
dollars, fractions to be disposed of by dropping less than 50 cents and 
the next 

increase 


dollar, Any rates 
will be increased. 


50 cents or higher to 
would receive no 


increasing those 
which under this rule 
50 cents per car. 
15. Mixed Carload Shipments 
Commodity rates on mixed carload shipments will 
by the greatest increase for any article in the shipment. 
Note—This rule will not apply where tariffs or governing classi- 
fication specifically provide for the method of computing charges on 
mixed carload shipments. 


16. Port Differentials 


In applying the proposed increases to rates specifically published 
as applying on export, import, intercoastal or coastwise traffic to or 
from several North Atlantic, South Atlantic and Gulf ports, the ex- 
isting differentials will be continued to the end that the present 
relationships between the rates and charges to and from those ports 
shall be preserved. 

17. Cancellation of Class Rates in Effect Prior to December 3, 1931. 


(a) Permission is sought to cancel rates in effect prior to De- 
cember 3, 1931, in eastern territory, which are now applicable on 
live poultry and which are used for purposes of alternation with class 
rates issued as the result of I. C. C. Docket No. 15879, on fruits and 
vegetables and on hay. It is proposed that the current Docket 15879 
class rates as they may be amended as the result of this petition 
shall apply. 

(b) Permission is sought to cancel class rates in effect prior to 
December 3, 1931, in western trunk line territory, except where now 
applicable as proportional rates between western trunk line territory 
on the one hand, and southern territory or Canada, on the other hands 
Such rates as are continued to be increased 10 per cent on each class. 

This will have the effect of canceling December 2, 1931, class 
rates in so far as they apply as maximum rates on certain farm 
products, including apples, hay, straw, wool in the grease, and seeds, 
the continuation of which was required by I. C. C. Docket 17000, part 
2. It is proposed that the current Docket 17000, part 2, class rates as 
they may be amended as the result of this petition shall apply. 

18. Jones’ Combination Tariff U. S. No. 1 


Permission is sought to cancel Jones’ Tariff U. 8S. I. C. C. No, 1, 
relating to the application of previous general increases and decrease 
to rates made on ¢Cdmbination. 


Proposals that will indicate the character of the treatment to 
be given by the tariff makers to freight moving on commodity 
rates follow: 

An increase of 3 cents on grain mill products limited in the 
same way as the like increase on grain and grain products here- 
inbefore set forth; 10 per cent on brewer's rice, limited to 3 
cents with no increase within and from the southwestern terri- 
tory nor from Memphis, New Orleans or Baton Rouge; 10 per 
cent on hay including alfalfa hay, with a 4 cent limit. 

Tobacco, leaf, 10 per cent with a limit of 4 cents; cotton, 10 
per cent with a maximum of 5 cents, with no increase in car- 
load rates from the southwest, the Mississippi valley or the 
southeast to destinations to which an increase of 15 per cent 
was made on August 20, when the carriers raised the rates on 
cotton because the reductions they had made had not had the 
desired effect on truck competition; cottonseed, an increase of % 
cent; cottonseed cake, unground hulls, 10 per cent with a maxi- 
mum of 8 cents; citrus fruits, no increase in commodity rates; 
articles described in the consolidated classification under the 
heading “fruit, fresh, other than cold pack ,except artciles listed 
in groups 110 and 111,” 10 per cent with a limit of 3 cents; 
articles described under the heading, “vegetables, fresh or green, 
other than cold pack,” 10 per cent, with a maximum of 3 cents, 
except that on potatoes, other than sweet, no increase is to be 
made in rates from points in Maine to Atlantic seaboard points 
which have been established to meet water competition and ex- 
cept no increase is to be made in rates from Wisconsin points, 
Antigo and south, to Chicago, established to meet water compe- 
tition; sugar beets, an increase of % cent. 

Animals and products, in carloads, are to be increased 10 
per cent except that no increase is to be made in rates of 25 
cents or less. 

Iron ore, not ground, is to take a specific increase of 16 
cents a gross ton, with no exemptions for short hauls, On lake 
cargo iron ore and concentrates, a single increase of 16 cents a 
gross ton is to be applied, the increase to be divided between 
eastern and western lines having the road haul. 


be increased 
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per cent, with a maximum of 3 cents; dolomite, wet woodpulp 
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Crude petroleum, asphalt, pitch and things grouped with 
those commodities, rates to be increased 1 cent with no exemp 
tions for the short hauls. 

Salt is to take an increase of 2 cents; phosphate rock, etc., 
1 cent; sulphur, 10 per cent, with a maximum of 2 cents in 
eastern and western territories and no limit in southern, except 
that there is to be no increase from Texas and Louisiana pro 
ducing points other than that the controlling lines will increase 
controlling rates applicable from mines to the ports to the fol 
lowing extent; The 97 cents gross ton rate will be increased to 
$1.20 and the per car rates applicable from Hoskins and Bryan 
mound to Freeport Docks will be increased $4 per car. 


Barytes, clay, fuller’s earth, sulphate of magnesium anid 
commodities listed with them are to take an increase of 10 pe: 
cent with a maximum of 2 cents; bituminous rock and related 
articles are to take 10 per cent limited to 1 cent. 


Lumber and shingles, box and crate material, veneer and 
built-up wood, are to take an increase of 10 per cent except 
between and within Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico 
Utah, Texas (El Paso), where there is to be a specific increase 
of 3 cents. 

Articles described in the official, western and southern clas 
sifications as petroleum,, except the waxes and jellies, are to 
take an increase of 1 cent from all points of origin, except to 
the territory north and west of the line of the Great Northern 
from Sioux City, Ia., to Duluth, Minn., inclusive, in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, to which the increase is to be 5 cents. 


Newsprint paper and printing paper, other than newsprint 
not printed or imprinted, are to take 10 per cent with a maxi 
mum of 3 cents, except there is to be no increase in truck com- 
petitive rates, so indicated in tariffs. 


Canned or preserved foodstuffs, not cold packed, are to x 
up 10 per cent with a maximum of 5 cents. 


Lake cargo coal is listed for an increase of 30 cents a ton, 
applied, however, only once, the increase to be divided between 
the carriers receiving a road haul. Rates on coal and coke 
are to be increased in accordance with scales with provision 
for the preservation of origin differentials and the applica 
tion of a single increase of 30 cents a ton on tidewater coal, the 
single increase to be divided as in the case of lake cargo coal 





rates. The coal and coke scales of increase follow: 
RATES TO BE INCREASED 
Where rate is 
0to$ .75 per ton 8 cents per ton, net or gross as rated 
$ .76 to 1,00 per ton 5 cents per ton, net or gross as rated 
1.01 to 1,25 per ton—10 cents per ton, net or gross as rated 
1.26 to 1.50 per ton—15 cents per ton, net or gross as rated 
1.51 to 1.75 per ton—20 cents per ton, net or gross as rated 
1.76 to 2.00 per ton—25 cents per ton, net or gross as rated 
over 2.00 per ton—30 cents per ton, net or gross as rated 
COKE 
RATES TO BE INCREASED 
Where rate is $ 0to§ .75 per ton 3 cents per net ton 
.76 to 1,00 per ton— 5 cents per net ton 
1.01 to 1.26 per ton—10 cents per net ton 
1.26 to 1.50 per ton—15 cents per net ton 
1.51 to 1.75 per ton—20 cents per net ton 
1.76 to 2.00 per ton—25 cents pet net ton 
2.01 to 2.25 per ton—30 cents per net ton 
2.26 to 2.50 per ton—35 cents per net ton 
2.51 to 2.75 per ton—40 cents per net ton 
2.76 and over per ton—45 cents per net ton 


The parts of the appendix from page 49 to page 101 per 
tain to exemptions and exceptions made by carriers and pub 
lishing agents in the mountain-Pacific groups before mentioned. 
They are too complex even for a general outline. 

Increases other than those heretofore mentioned that serve 


more fully to illustrate the nature of the proposal are: 


Cement, a specific increase of 1 cent; green or roasted col- 
fee, 10 per cent with a maximum of 4 cents; sand and gravel, 
5 cents a ton in mountain-Pacific territory, and 5 cents a ton in 
other territories, except that there shall be no increase in rates 
of 60 cents a ton or less; copper bars, billets, lead and zinc, 10 
per cent, with a limit of 2.5 cents, except in mountain-Pacific 
territory, where the increase will be a specific 2.5 cents; brick, 
1 cent, except there is to be no increase in rates of 8 cents or 
less; lime, 1 cent; blocks, plaster, cement, 10 per cent, with 4 
maximum of 2 cents; fish cake, fruit sauces, canned milk, jams, 
jellies, condensed milk, pie preparations, rice and rice combi- 
nations, soups, canned corn, vinegar, Welsh rarebit and things 
of that sort, 10 per cent, with a maximum of 5 cents; furnace 
slag, 5 cents a ton, except that there is to be no increase iD 
rates of 60 cents a ton or less; paper shopping bags, wrapping 
paper, asbestos, asphalt shingles, asphalt flooring, 10 per cent, 
with a maximum of 3 cents, except that there are to be no 
increases in truck competitive rates; building woodwork, 10 
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and woodpulp, 1 cent; and salt cake, 10 per cent, with a max- 
imum of 2 cents. 


Method of Procedure 


While the petition contains a request that “tariffs so 
increasing their rates and charges shall be permitted to 
become effective without suspension” there are no tariffs 
to which the request can apply. In the ordinary course of 
prior proceedings of this nature actual tariffs were not filed 
until after the Commission had passed on the general phases 
of the subject. When those tariffs were filed they were tech- 
nically still subjeot to suspension. So would be any filed in con- 
nection with this petition. The carriers also ask that they be 
permitted to make effective the increases herein proposed by 
the publication of special supplements. The exhibits attached 
to the petition giving instructions for ascertaining the additions 
to be made to present rates could be sent to the Commission 
us special supplements within the meaning of their prayer on 
that point. The traffic men of large shippers could use such 

ipplements in figuring out the rates to be paid under them. 
rhe average freight agent, however, might have much difficulty 
n naming a rate. The practice among railroads, however, is 
for the local freight agent, when a shipment is tendered to 
him for a destination to which shipments have not hitherto gone 
from his station, to ask the general freight agent to tell him 
the rate, 

Short Line Petition 


The American Short Line Railroad Association, represent- 
ng Class II and Class III carriers, has filed a petition in support 
of the one filed by the Class I carriers for permission to increase 
freight rates and charges. Included in the membership of that 
association, the petition says, are 104 Class II railroads and 153 
Class III lines. The rate structure of the country, the short line 
petition says, has been so constructed that whatever is done 
necessarily affects them, Therefore, the petition adds, the short 
ines have a direct and vital interest in the petition of the Class 
| roads. 

According to the best available figures, says the petition, in 
1933, 38 per cent of the short lines failed to earn operating 
expenses and taxes and 55 per cent failed to earn their fixed 
charges. In that year the short lines had operating expenses 
f approximately $1,247,000 in excess of their operating income. 
In that year also, adds the petition, they failed to earn their 
fixed charges by more than $6,500,000 and 788 miles of such roads 
vere authorized to be abandoned. A majority of this mileage, 
the petition says, had to be abandoned by reason of the inability 

the carriers to earn operating expenses. According to the 
est available figures, the petition says, there were 805 short 
line railroads in the country in 1929. By July, 1933, this num- 
ber had been reduced to 577. 
By reason of necessary increases in operating expenses, says 
e petition, it is estimated that 67 per cent of the short lines 
will fail to earn their operating expenses and taxes in 1934, and 
S0 per cent will fail to earn their fixed charges, These carriers, 
according to the petition, have effected all possible economies 
the operation of their lines of railroad, and the increased cost 
of operation is in no wise due to any action on their part but 
is due in large measure to the present economic and legislative 
policies of the government. 

The association, the petition says, adopts, so far as may be 
material, the allegations made by the Class I carriers and prays 
that this petition may be read, considered and taken as a part of, 
and supplemental to, to the prayer of the Class I carriers. 


Views on Advance 


James A, Moffett, federal housing administrator, is sym- 
pathetic with the move of the railroads to obtain, if possible, 
higher prices for their services. 

When questioned about the petition of the railroads for 
permission to increase their rates and the effect increased rates 
might have on the federal housing program, he said, freight 
rates were now below the 1926 level, that the 1926 wage level 
could not be supported unless there were reasonable earnings, 
and that he did not think the proposed increased rates, if made 
effective, would hurt the housing program a bit. 

Freight rates, generally speaking, said Mr. Moffett, wee 
row about 10 per cent under the 1926 level. Using average 
revenue a ton mile as a measure of the level of freight rates, 
it is pointed out that this average for the year ended December 
31, 1926, was 10.81 mills for the Class I railroads of the country, 
While for the first five months this year the average had dropped 
to 9.84 mills. 

Some time ago it was stated authoritatively to be the ob- 
jective of the Roosevelt administration to bring about a wage 
nd price level about the same as that of the year 1926.. Though 
hot much has been said about that objective in recent months, 
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particularly as to prices, there have been movements within 
administration circles to check price increases. 

Mr. Moffett, however, appears to be following the “1926 
formula,” and is expressing himself accordingly. He takes the 
position that the housing program can not be “put over” on 
any “cut-rate” basis. Prices may be reduced if volume of busi- 
ness activity permits reductions, in his opinion, but the reduc- 
tions can not be made before the busiress is obtained. 

In reply to a question about the railroad rate petition, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper said the question of freight rate in- 
creases was like that of tax increases. When volume of busi 
ness was low, said he, taxes were a burden about which com 
plaints were made; when business was good, there was not so 
much complaint. 

Addressing R. H. Aishton, chairman of the Association of 
Railway Executives, J. A. Hoffman, tratic manager, Dominion 
Fruit, Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada, has asked Mr. Aishton to recon- 
sider any efforts on his part with Canadian railways to have 
them make any increases on Canadian bound traffic (see Traffic 
World, August 18, p. 258). Mr. Hoffman said he felt sure that 
when the association endeavored to have the Canadian railways 
make proportionate increases, Mr. Aishton did not consider the 
results of his efforts, if successful. Mr. Hoffman said that “we 
in Canada pay exorbitant freight rates on commodities imported 
from the states.” To illustrate that he submitted figures show- 
ing that on perishables from the United States or through the 
United States Canadians paid rates equivalent to from 50 to 133 
per cent of the f. o. b. prices of fruits and vegetables. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Hoffman pointed out, the Canadian jobber had to pay 
duties on imports. His suggestion was that an increase in 
freight rates, already out of proportion as he said as to what 
the traffic could bear, would result in decrease in consumption. 

A further question with regard to the proposed increases, 
Mr. Hoffman said, was as to why the Canadian railways, whose 
expenses were not being increased by any session of Congress 
or the “new deal,” should be asked to participate in increases 
anticipated by the roads of the United States as a remedy for 
those additional burdens, and, furthermore why should the 
American carriers penalize their own shipping interests by in- 
creasing rates on traffic which would have only one result and 
that was loss of business by those same shipping interests, as 
it was an undeniable fact that with any higher freight rates there 
would be less quantities of merchandise sold by American ship- 
pers in Canadian markets. 


E. J. & E. COMMODITIES CLAUSE CASE 


The government, in equity No. 10152, United States of 
America, petitioner, vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Co., in 
a brief prepared by Elmer E, Collins, special assistant to the 
attorney general, and Burt L. Smelker, attorney for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, declares the court for the north- 
ern district of Illinois should issue a decree permanently en- 
joining and preventing defendant from engaging in the trans- 
portation of commodities under the circumstances described in 
the petition. The petition is for an injunction forbidding the 
railroad company to violate the commodities clause of the in- 
terstate commerce act, section 1(8). That section forbids any 
railroad company to transport any article or commodity, other 
than timber and the manufactured products thereof, manufac- 
tured, mined, or produced by it, or under its authority, or which 
it may own in whole or in part, or in which it may have any 
interest, direct or indirect, except such articles or commodities 
as may be necessary and intended for its use in the conduct 
of its business as a common carrier. 


It is the theory of this suit, instituted at the request of 
the Commission, that the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, a part of the 
United States Steel Corporation coterie of corporations, has 
such an interest in the products of the steel corporation, its 
subsidiaries and affiliates as to bring it within the prohibition 
of the commodities clause. 


Messrs. Collins and Smelker, with whom on the brief are 
joined Dwight H. Green, United States attorney, and Harold M. 
Stephens, assistant attorney general, ask the court to make 49 
findings of facts and 4 conclusions of law. The forty-ninth find- 
ing, it is believed, shows the character of the findings of fact 
requested by them. That finding is that the ownership of the 
capital stock of the defendant and other subsidiaries by the 
steel corporation is not used merely for the purpose of shar- 
ing in their profits and participating in their affairs in a man- 
ner normal and usual with stockholders, but that that ownership 
is used and exercised by the steel corporation in such manner 
and to such extent as to make the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and 
other subsidiaries mere departments, branches, adjuncts and 
instrumentalities of the steel. corporation. q 

The first conclusion of law requested by Messrs. Collins 
and Smelker is that the defendant and the mining, manufactur- 
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ing and producing subsidiaries of the steel corporation named 
by them, though separately incorporated and distinct in legal 
form, are not in substance, fact and good faith bona fide cor- 
porations separate and distinct from the steel corporation, but 
are in substance and in fact mere adjuncts, branches, depart- 
ments and instrumentalities thereof, and that, therefore, the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern at the time it transported the enum- 
erated commodities so mined, manufactured, and produced by 
the enumerated other subsidiaries, had, and has with respect to 
all such commodities so produced and transported, an interest 
direct or indirect in the commodities enumerated within the 
meaning of the commodities clause, 


The second conclusion of law requested is that the com- 
modities so minde, manufactured, and produced by the manufac- 
turing and producing subsidiaries of the steel corporation, and 
so transported by the defendant, are mined, manufactured, pro- 
duced and transported by and under the direction of one and 
the same authority, namely, the steel corporation. 

The third conclusion of law is that the transportation of 
those commodities under the circumstances set forth in the 
proposed findings of fact has been, is now and will be unlawful 
and in violation of the said act of Congress the commodities 
clause; and the fourth conclusion is that the defendants should 
be permanently restrained, enjoined and prevented from en- 
gaging in the unlawful transportation, 

In a review of the testimony Messrs. Collins and Smelker 
refer to defenses offered by the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern with the 
comment that defenses of that sort were offered in the well 
known commodities clause cases, against the anthracite coal 
carrying railroads and rejected by the courts. 

The attorneys who are trying to make the commodities 
clause apply to a railroad which does not own the agencies of 
production and in that respect differs diametrically from the 
anthracite coal carrying roads, submit that statements by the 
employes of each of the five railroads connecting with the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern that no officer of the steel corporation or its 
subsidiaries had approached them in any attempt to influence 
them in their dealings with the defendant concerning rates, di- 
visions, and interchange of traffic could have little, if any, 
weight in the face of the oral and documentary evidence in- 
troduced by the government demonstrating in great detail the 
precise manner in which the steel corporation, the defendant 
and the producing subsidiaries managed and coordinated their 
affairs and exerted their combined influences in all transactions 
which might ultimately affect the treasury of the steel cor- 
poration. They said it was obvious that no official of the steel 
corporation or of the producing subsidiaries needed be present 
when Elgin, Joliet & Eastern officers discussed rates and divi- 
sions with other carriers. In such discussions, the government 
lawyers said, the officers of the latter were fully conscious of 
the vast tonnage controlled by the steel corporation and of the 
fact that in order to have a portion of that treffic routed by 
the defendant over their lines they must “bargain” on the basis 
of the defendant’s own terms. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases, and associated cases, 
Southwestern Vegetable case. Defendants ask for vacation or modi- 
fication of order entered herein in connection with the first report, 
123 I. C. C. 203, as amended by supplemental order entered in connec- 
tion with the first supplemental report, 139 I. C. C. 5365. 

No. 21266, Peaslee-Gaulbert Co, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complain- 
ant asks for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 24486, and Sub. 1, Galesburg Horse & Mule Co., Inc., et al 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Complainants ask for reopening, rehearing, 
reconsideration and modification of findings made in the report of 
July 9, 1934. 

No. 16300 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 3, incl.), Armstrong Packing Com- 
pany et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. Complainants ask for re- 
consideration of reasonable rates and reparation on shipments of cot- 
tonseed oil from Texas to Pacific Coast territory prior to September 
25, 1925, or December 15, 1928. 

No. 23684 (and Sub. No. 1), Union Mirror Co. et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al, and |. & S. No. 3462, Plate Glass, wired, from, to and between 
Southern territory, etc. Complainants ask for postponement of the 
effective date of Commission’s order of June 4, 1934, and reconsidera- 
tion upon the record as made. 

No. 25699, Southern Natural Gas Corp. vs. Alton & Southern et 
al. The Mobile & Gulf Railroad Company, defendant, asks that it be 
eliminated from the reparation order. 

No, 18935, East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. & S. et al. and 
cases grouped therewith. East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. and Armour 
& Co. ask for reopening, reargument and reconsideration. 

No. 19194, The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. A. & S. et al., and cases 
grouped therewith. Procter & Gamble Companies ask for reopening 
and reconsideration. 

No. 20316, and Sub. 1, East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. [I C. 
et al. Complainant asks for reopening, reargument and further con- 
sideration. 

No. 22252, Jackson Traffic Bureau for Burnsville Oil Co. et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants ask for reopening and reconsideration 
upon the record as made 

No. 22752, Armour & Co, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and cases grouped 
therewith. Southern Cotton Oil Co. asks for reconsideration and 
modification of Commission's report. 

No. 25691, Hauser Packing Co. vs. L. A. & S. L. et al. Com- 
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plainant asks for reopening for reconsideration or for reargument and 
reconsideration upon record as made. 

No. 26004, Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. D., et al. vs. A 
Cc. & Y. et al. Defendants ask for postponement of effective date 
modification of order. 

No, 26110, White Eagle Oil Corporation vs. C. & N. W. et : 
Complainant has filed a second petition for reopening and reco: 
sideration by entire Commission, on question of reparation. 

No. 26280, Texas-Interstate Pipe Line Co. vs. C. R. lL & P. et 
Complainant asks for reopening and reconsideration by entire Co 
mission, 


DROUGHT RELIEF RATES 
The Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, in amendments 
Nos. 36 and 37 to drought order No. 16, has added counties in 
Louisiana, Montana and Arkansas to the area from and to which 
earriers for which L. E. Kip is tariff publishing agent ma 
publish reduced rates on feed and livestock in simple form and 
in an expeditious manner. 


IMPROVED PASSENGER SERVICE 


The first of thirty-nine “modernized” coaches to be placed 
in service on all its principal trains by the Illinois Central too! 
up its routine duties of caring for the comfort and convenienc: 
of non-Pullman travelers this week, to be followed by its thirty; 
eight sisters (or brothers) before October 1. According to J. \ 
Lanigan, passenger traffic manager of the road, this is just one 
step in the “extensive passenger service modernization recently 





Solid comfort in one of the new Illinois Central coaches. 


announced.” Never before, he says, have coach passengers 
been offered such luxury and comfort as afforded by these new 
coaches. “A sincere effort has been made to embody every pos 
sible appointment that will contribute to the happiness of the 
traveler.” a 
An inspection of the new coaches discloses that they are a a 
distinct advance, from the point of view of passenger comfort, t} 
over the type of equipment generally in the same type of servic’ 
Revolving adjustable chairs, of special design and with hizh 
backs, deeply cushioned, and widely spaced (as shown in the 


illustration), make genuine relaxation and comfort an inescapalle - 
accompaniment of travel. Individual lights are at each seat and alt] 
color, design, and furnishings are of a high standard. Unusual “0 
features in coach equipment include men’s and women’s lounges oth 
at opposite ends, equipped with chairs and other conveniences par 
of a luxurious nature. Though liberal allowance for room [0 hon 
the individual passenger in the main body of the car has re rer 
duced the number of passengers that can be accommodated dan 
there are forty seats there. and 

The first of fifty new day coaches of radically modern desi 0 a 
was also placed in service this week by the Milwaukee. !0 ten 
addition to careful attention to details of passenger comfort 12 said 
the construction of these coaches they also are novel in that ie 
they are moderately streamlined, though of standard dimensions 
and for use in regular train service, and-aré of a new all-welded trol | 
steel type that has resulted in a reduction of abowt 50,000 pounds fiten 
below the weight of the standing coach. Outstanding features ment 
are commodious smoking lounges and wash rooms at either end, § = i 
improved vestibules and steps to afford greater ease in boardins ~ fe 
and leaving the cars, a new type of comcealed heating and ver \ 
tilating equipment, and anew type of airbrake rigging said to orgar 


reduce noise while moving. These fifty coaches will te placed 
in service as quickly as cénstruction is completed. 
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ROOSEVELT AND RAILROADS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


President Roosevelt said at his press conference late August 
24 in response to inquiries as to rumors that some action with 
respect to the railroads was in contemplation that he knew 
of nothing along that line. He said the Associated Press news- 
man on the trip to Speaker Rainey’s funeral had come to him 
with an inquiry about a report that Coordinator Eastman had 
submitted a plan to him for taking over the railroads but that 
he had not heard of it. The President said he hadn’t heard a 
peep about anything relating to the railroads. 

One of the rumors that have been in circulation is that a 
group of Roosevelt aides are working on a government owner- 
ship plan. Coordinator Eastman has no knowledge of such a 
move. Inquiries in other government quarters where it would 
be supposed that there would be knowledge of such a matter 
if it were being dealt with brought replies that so far as was 
known there was nothing like that under way. 

Railroad executives, it is known, expect that President 
Roosevelt, in his message to Congress in January, will recom- 
mend enactment of legislation providing for regulation of car- 
riers on highways and waterways and thus give support to Co- 
ordinator Eastman’s recommendations along those lines. 


CONTAINER SPECIFICATIONS 


In a letter to Robert W. Davis, secretary of the American 
Veneer Package Association, Coordinator Eastman tells Mr. 
Davis that he agrees with him in his declaration that causes 
other than faulty containers and improper loading methods re- 
sult in loss and damage claims on fruit and vegetable traffic. 
(See Traffic World, August 18, p. 256.) In that letter the co- 
ordinator encloses observations made by Charles E. Bell, of 
his staff. Mr. Eastman, in part, said: 





Constructive criticisms and suggestions are always welcome and 
I have read your statement with much interest; also a memorandum 
based thereon written by Mr. Bell of my staff, copy of which you will 
find attached. I agree with Mr. Bell that if it were possible to cen- 
tralize the whole question of fruit and vegetable transportation, in- 
cluding accessorial service, container requirements, loading methods, 
and the claim factor, it would be to the best interest of all concerned. 
As he makes clear, however, there are many obstacles in the way of 
that accomplishment in the very near future. 

Of course I agree with you that causes other than faulty con- 
tainers and improper loading methods result in loss and damage claims 
o this perishable traffic; also that there can be an improvement in 
inspection methods and a substantial curtailment in the filing of un- 
warranted claims. As Mr. Bell states, these matters are now being 
studied by the railroads and are receiving attention by my staff with 
a view to improving the situation. The fact remains, however, that 
the use of faulty containers (whether resulting from inferior material 
and manufacture, improper assembling of the packages, over-pack- 
ing, improper use, or other abuses) in conjunction with improper load- 
ing methods, is responsible for a great part of the sums now being 
paid out in loss and damage. According to your own statement the 
greatest share of the loss and damage has been due to abuses in the 

of containers, and the extra high bulge pack has been one ot 

most flagrant abuses. You will note that in Mr. Bell’s memoran- 

dum of July 14 he referred to the huge losses to the railroads not 

ly from “use of inferior and unsafe containers’’ but also from the 
mproper loading of fresh fruits and vegetables.”’ 

Your statement contains many worth-while suggestions in eeapont 
f container construction and the use and abuse of containers, which 
will undoubtedly be given consideration by any agency charged with 
the handling of this subject. On the whole, it supports and strengthens 
the opinion I have expressed that a proper agency should be set up 
ind vested with power to remedy the existing situation in respect of 
the use of improper containers and methods of loading this highly 
mportant traffic. 


Taken as a whole, Mr. Bell said Mr. Davis’ statement 
strengthened the contention that an independent agency be set 
ip for prescribing container specifications and loading rules, 
although, he added, it went much further and would have a 
more comprehensive organization created to deal with many 
other phases of the loss and damage problem. Commenting 
particularly upon the Davis suggestion that the more compre- 
hensive organization be given jurisdiction over the rules and 
regulations for handling of freight claims; to study loss and 
damage to fruits and vegetables by commodity, type of loss 
and damage with a view to issuing uniform rules and regula- 
tions to prevent such loss and damage; and to give considera- 
tion to faulty refrigeration and rough handling of cars, Mr. Bell 
said: 


If there could be a centralization of all study, research and con- 
trol of the many phases of fresh fruits and vegetable transportation, 
there is little doubt but that all concerned would be greatly bene- 
ited, but there are many obstacles in the way of such an actomplish- 
me t, so many, in fact, that the consideration of such centralization 
Should not be permitted to delay the present objective to establish 
&s soon as possible an agency which could now function in respect 

ontainer requirements and loading rules. 

Many of the things necessary for the setting up of a national 
‘Trganization such as the association advocates are without the present 
urisdiction and power of the coordinator and, under present condi- 
, could only be done by the voluntary action of the railroads. 
The railroads are now making efforts looking to a more effective 
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system of inspection. This subject is receiving attention by the co- 
ordinator and his staff. The freight claim division of the American 
Railway Association is actively engaged in efforts to arrive at uniform 
principles to be followed in the consideration and payment of freight 
claims which will be fair to the industry and to the railroads. This 
el is also receiving some attention by the coordinator and his 
staff. 

It is to be expected that any agency charged with the responsi- 
bility of prescribing container requirements and loading rules for 
fruits and vegetables will seek the advice and counsel, and cooperate 
with, all of the interests mentioned in the association's statement; 
that it will hold public hearings and give thorough consideration to 
all views and opinions submitted by those interests. The thought 
suggests itself, however, that if the fruit and vegetable industry 
would combine for the purpose of joint research into the various 
phases of the subject, and if the results of such research were con- 
sidered by an advisory board representing the industry, it would be 
immensely helpful to the agency established by the railroads for the 
consideration of those matters and greatly expedite its work. At the 
same time it would tend to eliminate, or at least minimize, the preju- 
dices and jealousies between different shippers and different sections 
which, according to the Association’s statement, now exist. 


RAIL GRAIN ELEVATORS 


If railroad-owned grain elevators at each terminal market 
were pooled for operation, there would result large economies in 
the cost of elevator operation, in the elimination of unnecessary 
switching and cross hauls, and larger revenues would be re- 
ceived, according to conclusions reached by J. A. Little, of Lin- 
coln, Neb., member of the research staff of Coordinator Eastman, 
in two reports submitted to the coordinator which were made 
public by the latter August 30. 

Coordinator Eastman has transmitted the reports to the 
three regional coordinating committees. He invites their consid- 
eration of the reports dealing with the operation of railroad- 
owned terminal grain elevators. After pointing out the main 
conclusions as set forth, the coordinator said in his letter to the 
regional committees that there were further suggestions that 
advantages would accrue to the railroads and the industry in 
maintaining the operation of the elevators by the railroads on a 
public warehouse basis, “as is now the practice at the Atlantic 
seaboard.” He asked early and careful consideration of the 
reports and said further inquiry into the matter was under way 
by his western regional director. 

Mr. Little said that, pursuant to the coordinator’s instruc- 
tions, he had made a study of the situation surrounding “the 
ownership, leasing and use of railroad-owned terminal grain 
elevators at the principal markets and ports of the United 
States.” 

“Broadly viewed,” said Mr. Little, after stating that ques- 
tionnaires had been sent to the railroads serving the principal 
markets and ports, “the inquiry aimed to show the extent to 
which railroad-owned terminal grain elevators earned net re- 
turns on book value of the property and the extent to which the 
operation of the properties served line haul grain traffic orig- 
inating on the owning line consigned to terminal markets or 
resulted in securing line haul Movements beyond the terminal 
markets. Respondents were also asked to show the ‘transporta- 
tion elevation’ services performed and the storage services ren- 
dered for the public or the lessee.” 

The Union Pacific Railroad, according to the report, in 1894 
constructed the first railroad-owned elevator at Kansas City, 
which was leased to a Chicago grain company. 


Rentals received by western railroads for use of their ter- 
minal elevators were far from satisfactory measured by almost 
any standard, according to the report which deals in detail with 
this phase of the matter. 


The report showed that at Kansas City there were thirteen 
railroad-owned elevators which in the five years, 1928-1932, in- 
clusive, showed a net income of $693,347.30. The capacity of 
these elevators was stated to be 37,081,100 bushels. This return 
was compared with a net income of $1,117,571.53 for the same 
period for the Baltimore & Ohio Locust Point elevator having 
capacity of 2,800,000 bushels. 

“On any possible basis of judgment,” says the report, “it 
would seem that rentals paid for Kansas City elevators are 
grossly inadequate. Perhaps the result may be ascribed to the 
use of elevator rental arrangements as a means of competing for 
the grain traffic at Kansas City.” 

In his first report Mr. Little, in part, said: 


I see no reason why present inadequate earnings from railroad- 
owned elevators should continue. Taking the Kansas City situation 
as illustrative: We have the owners of the bulk of the elevators, the 
railroads, receiving inadequate revenues from that property and 
generally admitting that carrier competition is the cause of the diffi- 
culty. Suppose all such elevators were transferred to a new company 
formed by pooling the existing properties in the hands of a new cor- 
poration organized to own and operate such properties for all lines 
reaching Kansas City. With such complete control of terminal ele- 
vators the new management could fix rates for storage, cleaning, dry- 
ing, mixing and other elevator services on a basis which would pro- 
duce a fair return over and above all expenses. In my opinion such 
a pool operation of elevator facilities at Kansas City could effect sub- 
stantial savings in line haul revenues and switching costs in addition 
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to realizing the direct objective of improving the earnings of such 
elevator properties. Under present conditions the operator of the 
Santa Fe elevator in Kamsas City, Kansas, buys grain coming in on 
all lines and the switching charge for moving the grain from the 
Burlington in North Kansas City, Mo., for example, to the Santa Fe 
elevator at the extreme southwestern edge of the Kansas City switch- 
ing district is absorbed out of the line haul inbound rate. Outbound 
the process may be reversed and the Burlington again absorb a switch- 
ing charge when the shipment goes forward to St. Louis or Chicago. 
Obviously, if the grain arriving via the Burlington in the foregoing 
illustration were stored in the Burlington elevator, that line would 
have received 100 per cent of the inbound and outbound revenues 
and the switching of two loads and two empty cars across the Kan- 
sas City switching district would have been avoided. In this connec- 
tion it should be remembered that the reciprocal switching charges 
absorbed in my illustration reduce line haul revenues of the line mak- 
ing the absorption, and the amount received by the switching line 
seldom if ever equals the cost of the service. 

When a car of grain is stored in-a terminal elevator the ware- 
house receipt undertakes to re-deliver, on demand, the kind, quantity 
and grade of grain stored; not the identical grain, unless “special 
bin’’ storage has been arranged. If an elevator has on hand 100,000 
bushels of No. 2 hard wheat and a car of 2,000 bushels of No. 2 hard 
wheat is received for storage, the holder of the storage ticket can 
only demand delivery of 2,000 bushels out of the grand total of 102,- 
000 bushels of No. 2 hard wheat on hand. A “futures’’ contract to 
buy 2,000 bushels of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on the May 
option is satisfied by transfer of a “storage ticket’’ covering 2,000 
bushels of No, 2 hard in any terminal elevator at Kansas City which 
is approved by the board of trade rules governing such settlements. 
If a feed miller located on the Missouri Pacific in Arkansas wanted to 
take delivery of 2,000 bushels of No. 2 hard wheat bought on a futures 
contract, he could be given a storage ticket covering grain in the 
Santa Fe or Burlington elevator instead of an elevator on the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with the result that an empty Missouri Pacific car 
would be switched to the off-line elevator and the loaded car would be 
switched back to the Missouri Pacific. 

If the plan I have in mind were followed, such difficulties could be 
avoided. All railroad-owned terminal elevators would be owned and 
operated by a new corporation, which I shall call for want of a 
better name Kansas City Pool Elevators, Inc. The financial objective 
would be to earn all operating costs (including moderate depreciation 
charges), taxes, Insurance and a moderate return on value of the 
property. Warehouse receipts issued by the Kansas City Pool Elevators, 
Inc., would not designate the particular elevator in which grain was 
actually stored but would merely represent the right to re-delivery 
of the same quantity, kind and grade of grain at an elevator in the 
Kansas City switching district owned by the ‘‘Pool.’’ Under such an 
arrangement 2,000 bushels of No, 2 hard wheat might be received on 
the Santa Fe and be unloaded in Santa Fe elevator A. With a tender 
of the storage ticket to secure re-delivery of grain to be loaded and 
shipped via the Burlington to Chicago, the Kansas City Pool Eleva- 
tors, Inc., would deliver 2,000 bushels in a C, EB & Q. car at the C., 
B. & Q. elevator, if the kind, grade and quantity of grain were 
available in an elevator located on the outbound road-haul carrier. 
If the grain required were not available on the outbound road-haul 
line, delivery would be effected at the elevator requiring a minimum 
loaded and empty car switching service. I can see no reason why 
the theory of ‘“‘fungibility,”’ involving a mass of grain of the same 
kind and grade in a single elevator, cannot be extended to the total 
mass of the same kind and grade of grain in all the elevators owned 
by the Kansas City Pool Elevators, Inc., with all the possible savings 
in switching operations I have indicated. It may be objected that 
mixing operations could not be carried on under such an arrangement. 
It seems to me that this would depend on the classification and grad- 
ing of inbound grain. If extra good No. 2 yellow corn and good No. 
3 yellow corn mixed in equal proportions would make the whole mass 
equivalent to standard No. 2 yellow corn, such a mixing process should 
be possible if the grading and classification of inbound receipts 
brought the extra good grain of a description noted on the warehouse 
ticket into the same bins on some practical basis of sub-classes and 
description which could be worked out with the cooperation of com- 
mittees of grain merchandisers and grain grading authorities. It is 
certain that the practical operation of a plan would require high 
grade supervisory talent in the employ of the Kansas City Pool 
Elevators, Inc., and the active cooperation of carriers, grain mer- 
chandisers, and others concerned, but the advantages to be gained are 
Sreat enough to justify all the effort necessary to the success of the 
enterprise. 

Such a plan might be expected to produce additional advantages 
to the railroads. Under existing conditions lessees of railroad-owned 
elevators have an advantage over grain merchandisers who do not 
have such facilities. In a special report made by Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner James S. Harlan to the Director General of Railroads 
he found “‘that the control of these railroad properties by the six or 
seven lessees gives them an advantage and puts other grain dealers 
at that market at a disadvantage.’’ Commissioner Harlan recom- 
mended that certain leases be surrendered so as to provide the “‘in- 
dependent” receivers and shippers with the facilities necessary to 
operate under existing conditions. (Federal Trade Commission, Grain 
Trade, Volume III, page 101). The Kansas City Board of Trade rec- 
ognizes the disadvantage under which the ‘“‘independent”’ grain dealer 
operates because of the ‘‘favorable’’ transit balances which the large 
operator commands in connection with ‘“‘transit’’ privileges which at- 
tach to grain received from certain points on inbound lines from 
which grain is received and placed in storage in these terminal eleva- 
tors, as compared with the small operator who pays a higher pro- 
portional rate in the absence of a stock of freight bills representing 
inbound grain from which he might “select billing’’ giving him a 
“balance” outbound less than the proportional rate and possibly equal 
to the balance available to the elevator operator. In this connection 
see the original brief of the Kansas City Board of Trade in the Grain 
and Grain Products case, I. C. C. Docket 17000, Part 7. I am con- 
vinced that proportional rates and lower transit balances existing 
simultaneously from any market result in breaking down the propor- 
tional rate basis and in preferences between shippers which should 
not be continued. The pooling of all railroad-owned elevators would 
tend to broaden the ownership of grain in storage and reduce the evils 
of the existing rate structure by minimizing the opportunity for ‘‘se- 
lecting”’ lower transit balances to defeat proportional rates, even if 
a system of proportionals should not be prescribed to displace the 
existing system of transit balances and proportional rates existing 
simultaneously. 

The recommendations I have made seem to be equally appropriate 
at other terminals, such as Omaha and St. Joseph on the Missouri 
River and at Chicago and Milwaukee, where railroad-owned terminal 
elevators are an important part of the total elevator capacity. 
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Under the proposed pooling of terminal elevators it would be pos 
sible largely to eliminate inbound switching of grain to off-line raj! 
road-owned elevators and also minimize the outbound switching b) 
delivery of the tonnage at elevators on outbound lines, without ref 
erence to the fact that the inbound tonnage might have been da, 
livered at a pool elevator on an inbound line across the switching d 
trict from the house out of which the outbound shipment goes for 
ward. 

To my mind such a scheme would increase the possible advantag: 
of unified terminal operations and effect savings in switching c 
in advance of any unification of terminals. 

In addition such a plan would, in my opinion, tend to free th: 
terminal markets from the domination by terminal elevator operator 
which the Federal Trade Commission criticized in its report on Th: 
Grain Trade, Volume III. It should be understood that the Federa! 
Trade Commission did not recommend the pool operation of all rai! 
road-owned elevators which I have suggested. 

In addition I recommend that the construction of terminal eleva 
tors should be strfctly regulated by certificate of convenience and 
necessity upon a proper showing to the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. As President Budd of the Burlington has well stated in his letter 
reproduced in Appendix B, a grain merchandiser might locate a te: 
minal elevator at a point which would complicate railroad operatic: 
instead of facilitating it if he were free to do so. 


In a supplementary report Mr. Little said further study of 
the subject convinced him of the soundness of the conclusions 
reached and the recommendations made in the first report. 

“I believe that pooled, unified operation of all railroad 
owned terminal elevators is desirable at Chicago, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Kansas City, St. Joseph and Omaha,” said he. “The 
railroad ownership of terminal elevators is very small at Sioux 
City and Minneapolis. The method of operating such properties 
would not appreciably affect cross-hauling of grain at those 
points. At Duluth-Superior the Great Northern Railway owns a 
large elevator plant having a storage capacity of 12,500,000 
bushels, which hag been leased to the same operator for many 
years at a rental which seems to be on a fairly adequate basis 

I have no suggestions concerning the Duluth situation.” 

Mr. Little said it was his firm conviction that the leases of 
railroad elevators at Kansas City and the transit privileges al- 
lowed at that market were productive of unlawful preferences 
and prejudices. 

Improvement of the grain marketing situation in the United 
States in separably related to the disposition of railroad-ewned 
terminal elevator storage, says Mr. Little. 

“The course I have recommended will probably kill two birds 
with one stone by improving railroad earnings and reduce cross 
hauling of grain and, at the same time, providing the necessary 
fundamental basis for improved market practices,” concluded he 


PENSION BOARD ORDER 


In order No. 2 the Railroad Retirement. Board, in the matter 
of records of employes eligible for retirement on February |, 
1935, has called on every carrier subject to the railroad retire 
ment act to report on or before September 15 information with 
respect to each employe in the service of each carrier on or 
after June 27, 1933, who is now living and who was born on or 
before February 1, 1865. The information requested is desired 
in connection with compulsory retirement next February 1 of 
railroad employes who have reached the age of 70. The order 
now issued was referred to in the hearing in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia on the application of the railroads 
for a temporary restraining order against the board. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING CODE 

Approval of an application by the merchandise warehousing 
trade for termination of the exemption conferred by Adminis- 
trative Order X-36 has been announced by the National Recov- 
ery Administration. 

Under the approval order, members of the industry whose 
principal line of business is covered by some other code are n° 
longer exempted from paying their proportionate share of admin- 
istration costs for the merchandise warehousing code. 

Members will not, however, be required to contribute to the 
code fund “if the space devoted to the conduct of the mer 
chandise warehousing business is less than 1,000 square 
feet, and if such trade member does not request or accept the 
services and aid of the code authority... .” 





NRA CODE REGROUPING 


Under “a virtually complete realignment of its code group 
ings” announced by the National Recovery Administration, 4° 
industry division covering transportation, public utilities and 
communication has been created, Leighton H. Peebles, acting 
divisional administrator, is at the head of this new division. 
Though it is expected that many codes; under the new arrange 
ment, will be merged, the understanding now is that the truck- 
ing code authority will continue to operate under the trucking 
code. Other transportation codes under the new division’s super 
vision are the bus and shipping codes. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


NIGNING of the reciprocal trade treaty between the United 
iJ States and Cuba and some improvement in grain rates from 
Montreal to the United Kingdom were heartening developments 
of interest to the full cargo trades this last week, though actual 
business done was not large. The new treaty, with its reduc- 
tion in the duty on sugar, is expected to afford an improved vol- 
ume of sugar business in the West Indies time charter market 

Grain fixtures included a steamer of 3,336 net tons from Mon- 
treal to Cork or Limerick on the basis of 2s for September load- 
ing and one of 32,000 quarters from Montreal to Bristol Channel 
at ls 74%d for prompt loading. 

Only one trans-Atlantic sugar cargo was closed, a 7,000-ton 
vessel from Cuba to United Kingdom-Continent on the basis of 
13s 6d for the first half of September. 

A coal fixture was consummated, a 3,201 net ton steamer 
from Hampton Roads to Montevideo at 11s for September. 

Among the West Indies time charters were a steamer of 
1.105 net tons for a period of three months at $1.25 for loading 
the middle of September and another of 1,354 net tons for three 
to five months, a continuation, at $1.20. Two vessels were en- 
gaged for the intercoastal trade for account of the Pacific Con- 
tinental Grain Co., one of 7,500 tons for a round trip and the 
other of 2,023 net tons from the North Pacific to the Gulf or 
North of Hatteras, prompt. Two others were chartered for the 
Continental Grain Co. from the North Pacific, one of 2,759 net 
tons to the Gulf or North of Hatteras for early October and the 
other 1,901 net tons to North of Hatteras, October. 

There was one scrap iron fixture, a 2,986 net ton steamer for 
a part cargo from the North Atlantic to Gdynia at about $2.50 
for prompt loading. It was reported that a large exporter pur- 
chased 70,000 tons of scrap rails recently, indicating that further 
scrap cargoes will be available. 

Tanker cargoes included two clean vessels from the Gulf to 
United Kingdom-Continent, one of 10,000 tons at 11s 9d for 
September and the other 3,609 net at 11s 6d, also for September. 
Another clean cargo was a 7,500-ton motorship from the North 
Atlantic to French Atlantic range on the basis of 11s 6d for 
September loading. A 12,000-ton motorship was fixed for a dirty 
cargo from the Gulf to Buenos Aires at 12s, prompt. On the 
Pacific coast there were two dirty cargoes to Japan from Cali- 
fornia, one of 8,500 tons at 9s 9d, prompt loading, and the other, 
an American steamer of 9,000 tons, to Japan and Formosa at 
38 cents for October. 

The American Steamship Owners’ Association has received 
an invitation to attend the international conference of ship- 
owners in London early in October to discuss problems the 
shipping industry is facing. R. J. Baker, president of the asso- 
ciation, said the directors and members had not yet acted on the 
invitation and that it was doubtful whether the association 
would be ready to take part at such an early date. It is under- 
stood that there is a possibility that the conference may be 
postponed to a later date if American shipowners decide to 
take part. 

Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
is among the speakers scheduled to address the third annual 
convention of the American Association of Port Authorities, 
Which will open in New York September 10 and close in Albany 
September 14, according to the official call issued by Billings 
Wilson, president of the association and assistant general man- 
ager of the Port of New York Authority. Mr. Eastman will 
address the morning session September 13 on “railroad ter- 
minal coordination.” Among the other speakers will be J. Rus- 
sell Wait, director of the Port of Houston, who will discuss 
management and administration of publicly owned terminal 
facilities, and John J. McElligott, fire commissioner of the City 
of New York, on “water-front fires.” Election of officers and 
directors will take place at the afternoon session September 13, 
after which the delegates will depart for Albany, where they 
Will be guests of the Albany Port District Commission. 


SHIP OPERATING AGREEMENTS 


The Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce 
has under consideration revisio.i of the arrangements between. 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation and the companies operating 
government merchant vessels in the four services still retained 
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by the government. The managing operators have received 
notices from the bureau advising them that the present agree- 
ments will be canceled in six months. No announcement of this 
action was made by the bureau. The agreements now in effect 
are on the so-called “lump-sum” basis, that is, the operator re- 
ceives a stated amount instead of being compensated on a com 
mission basis. 

The operators of the Fleet Corporation lines are Roosevelt 
Steamship Co., Inc.; Cosmopolitan Shipping Co., Inc.; C. H. 
Sprague & Son, Inc., and Southgate-Nelson Corporation. The 
Roosevelt company operates the American Pioneer Line serving 
North Atlantic and Far East ports and India and Australia. The 
Cosmopolitan operates the America-France Line between North 
Atlantic and European ports; The Sprague company operates 
the American Republics Line between North Atlantic ports and 
Brazil and River Plate ports. The Southgate-Nelson company 
operates the Oriole Lines and the American Hampton Roads 
Line-Yankee Line between North Atlantic ports and the British 
Isles. 


AID FOR MERCHANT MARINE 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


President Roosevelt has come to the defense of Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace in the controversy that has arisen be- 
cause the secretary in a letter to Chairman Bland, of the House 
committee on merchant marine, took the position that the more 
American goods foreign ships carried the more goods their 
countries could buy from the United States and in that con- 
nection questioned the government’s ship subsidy policy. (See 
Traffic World, Aug. 25.) 

The President let it be known he had commended Secre- 
tary Wallace for making the statement. From the point of 
view of economics the President believes that the secretary’s 
statement is absolutely true. There is no question, thinks the 
President, that, if every ton carried in American ships were 
carried in foreign ships, the foreigners would buy more 
American goods. But that, the President points out, is only 
one side of the picture and he adds that Secretary Wallace in 
his letter pointed out the same thing but that this part of the 
letter did not get the publicity the other part did. 


(Note—Efforts to obtain a full copy of Secretary Wallace's 
letter after excerpts thereof had been published were not suc- 
cessful. It was stated at Secretary Wallace’s office he had 
forbidden the making public of his letter. At Chairman Bland’s 
office it was said the letter had not been given out there and 
that the chairman was not in Washington. It was admitted at 
Secretary Wallace's office that excerpts of the letter published 
were correct.) 

Other factors to which Secretary Wallace referred, accord- 
ing to the President, were the need of merchant ships in con- 
nection with national defense; need of merchant ships in event 
foreign ships were withdrawn from service between U. S. and 
foreign ports because of war in other parts of the world, and 
need of merchant ships under the U. S. flag to prevent foreign 
shipping lines squeezing American exporters in the matter of 
rates. These three factors the President regards as “insurance” 
factors that outweigh the economic fact stated by Secretary 
Wallace and that, therefore, the United States must continue to 
have and maintain a merchant marine. Secretary Wallace, ac- 
cording to the President, subscribes to that view of the matter. 





N. Y. HARBOR CARRIER CODE 


The harbor carrier industry for the port of New York 1s 
vitally interested in stabilization of rates and charges for serv- 
ices performed, according to Joseph Glatzmayer, executive vice- 
president of the Harbor Carriers of the Port of New York. 
Testifying at the hearing held on the proposed code for the 
harbor carriers before NRA Deputy Administrator J. B. Weaver, 
Mr. Glatzmayer said revision of existing rates and charges was 
absolutely necessary if the industry was to survive and main- 
tain wages and working conditions under the proposed code. 
He also said reguiation was necessary to rehabilitate the trans- 
portation industry. He said no sound argument could be ad- 
vanced in support of the contention that any branch of the trans- 
portation industry should sell its service at less than cost. He 
said the harbor carrier industry was anxious to maintain wages 
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at a fair level but that this could not be accomplished without 
the reasonable rates he said stabilization would produce, 

Four branches of the harbor industry are covered by sepa- 
rate divisions in the code—lighterage, cement transportation, 
coal carrying and deck scow. A difference of opinion as to defini- 
tions in the divisions covering the lighterage and scow branches 
of the industry and refusal of the scow branch to agree to pro- 
vide tonnage rates for scows resulted in spokesmen for the 
lighterage group asserting it would not consider the lighterage 
division of the code until the conflict between the two branches 
had been completely removed. The deck scow group favor con- 
tinuation of charges on a charter basis. An effort was to be 
made later to get the two groups together. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements and modifications and cancella- 
tions of agreements, filed in compliance with section 15 of the 
shipping act, 1916, as amended, have been approved by the 
Department of Commerce: : 


3306—Between Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line) and 
Crowley Launch and Tugboat Company: Provides for the through 
transportation of cargo from New York to Mare Island, with tran- 
shipment at San Francisco, and cancels Agreement No. 962. 

2577-C—Between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steamship Company 
and Leander W. Faber and Jacob A. Visel, Receivers in Equity for 
Property of the National Motorship Corporation: Cancels agreement 
providing for the transportation of canned goods, dried fruit, dried 
beans, hops, brewers’ rice, rice screenings, box shooks, and mustard 
seeds on through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific Coast ports to 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Milwaukee, and Chicago, with 
transhipment at New York. 

595—Cancelled—Between Panama Mail Steamship Company, Los 
Angeles Steamship Company, and Pacific Steamship Company: Cov- 
ered traffic moving on through bills of lading to and from San Diego, 
via Los Angeles Harbor, in connection with the various services of 
the Panama Mail Steamship Company. 

636-C—Between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steamship Company 
and Erikson Navigation Company: Cancelled agreement covering 
traffic moving on through bills of lading between Atlantic Coast ports 
of call of the Panama Mail Steamship Company and Mare Island Navy 
Yard via San Francisco. 

844—Cancelled—Between Panama Mail Steamship Company, Fred- 
erick Leyland & Company, Limited (Leyland Line), Societe Anonyme 
de Navigation Belge Americaine (Red Star Line), and Oceanic Steam 
Navigation Company, Ltd. (White Star Line); Covered the transpor- 
tation of cargo on through bills of lading from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Harbor, Calif., to European ports, with transhipment at New 
York. 

942—Cancelled—Between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
and Williams Steamship Corporation: Cancellation of agreement cov 
ering movement of shipments on through bills of lading between U. S. 
Pacific Coast ports and U. 8S. Atlantic Coast ports via Los Angeles 
Harbor, San Francisco and/or Oakland, Calif. 

3357—Agreement establishing conference to be known as the 
United Kingdom-United States Pacific Freight Association for the 
purpose of maintaining agreed rates of freight for transportation of 
cargo from United Kingdom ports to Pacific ports of the United 
States. 

223-E-6—Modification of pooling agreement in respect to traffic 
between North Atlantic ports and Antwerp and Rotterdam extending 
from June 30 to September 30, the period during which member lines 
may give notice of withdrawal from the agreement during the year 
1934, 


INTERCOASTAL TARIFFS 

The States Steamship Co. (California-Eastern Line), joined 
by the Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co. (Quaker Line), has filed 
an amended petition with the Shipping Board Bureau for author- 
ity to concur in the Thackara intercoastal tariffs as “B” lines or 
otherwise adopt the tariff rates, rules and regulations of the 
Thackara tariffs for “B’” lines with the understanding that the 
petitioners will cancel and withdraw tariffs now filed and agree 
to abide by the Thackara tariffs for “B” lines pending decision 
of the Department of Commerce in the intercoastal investiga- 
tion. 

The amended petition relates to the petition filed last week 
by the States Steamship Co. (see Traffic World, Aug. 25, p. 305). 

The States Steamship Co. and the Pacific-Atlantic Steamship 
Co., effective August 1, filed tariffs containing rates different than 
those carried in the so-called Thackara tariffs of the intercoastal 
lines that were members of the disbanded intercoastal confer- 
ence. The department suspended the tariffs (see Traffic World, 
July 14, p. 57). By the amended petition the two lines in ques- 
tion now propose to charge the Thackara tariff rates for “B” 
lines pending the decision in the intercoastal investigation. 





GRACE LINE MAIL SERVICE 


The Post Office Department officials in direct charge of the 
matter have rejected a proposal of the Grace Line to place one 
of its faster ships in the New York-Valparaiso service on account 
of the greater cost that would be entailed. The line, however, 
has appealed for a review of the rejection, It is estimated that 
placing the faster ship on the route would result in an increase 
of about $160,000 a year in cost to the Post Office Department. 

This proposal was the result of a determination of the line 
to terminate intercoastal voyages at San Francisco and to dis- 
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continue service to Puget Sound, thereby making available fo: 
the New York-Valparaiso service one of the faster ships. Th: 
Santa Lucia was understood to be the ship that might be tran: 
ferred to the west coast South American service. The line held 
no postal commission for Puget Sound service. That servic: 
was inaugurated in 1932. 


PEACOCK NAMED AS DIRECTOR 


Appointment of James Craig Peacock to be director of the 
Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce has 
been announced by Secretary Roper of that department. M1: 
Peacock has been acting director since May 1 and president of 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation since June 21. 

The new director, a native of Philadelphia, graduate of 
Princeton and of the law school of the University of Pennsy! 
vania, has been in the Shipping Board Bureau since April 9, 
1934. Prior to that he practiced law in Washington for fifteen 
years. He served under Secretary Roper when the latter was 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in the Wilson administration 


HOUSTON PORT NOTES 


With the close of the 1933-34 cotton season July 31 th 
Port of Houston recorded 2,340,630 bales exported to foreign 
countries and 173,544 bales shipped coastwise to American ports 
While this did not equal the high movement of 1931-32 of 
2,655,094, nor the 1932-33 record of 2,584,506 bales, it is con 
sidered a creditable showing in view of the depressed condition 
of the foreign market, and is some 310,188 bales in excess of 
the nearest competing port and 976,613 above the third rank 
ing port. 

Texas ports lead those of other states in exports to foreign 
countries in 1933, with a total of 8,070,995 short tons, compared 
with California, 7,121,330 tons, and New York, 4,612,771 tons 
Houston for the first seven months has chalked up a new record 
of 10,422,791.4 short tons—12.43 per cent more than last year 
handled on 2,858 ships. 

Although the War Department has not officially accepted 
the new intracoastal canal draw bridge and declared the canal 
completed, it is actually open to navigation from New Orleans 
to Houston. The first cargo of 1,560 tons of structural steel was 
received August 18 by the Carnegie Steel Company at its plant 
on the Ship Channel. 

This steel was loaded at Pittsburgh and moved down the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans as a part of a 
large tow handled by river steamer. At New Orleans a self 
propelling barge took charge of the two barges destined to 
Houston and proceeded westward through the newly constructed 
canal, which is 9 feet deep and 100 feet wide on the bottom. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


The Secretary of War has approved the following allot- 
ments of funds: Locks and dams on the Illinois River, Chicago 
district, $360,000; West Palm Beach Canal, $1,000; Beaufort In- 
let, N. C., $35,000. 


CURRENT AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


On August 1 American shipyards were building, or unde! 
contract to build, for private shipowners 47 vessels aggregating 
35,198 gross tons compared with 53 vessels aggregating 38,10 
zross tons on July 1, according to the Department of Commerce 


DATES TO PACIFIC COAST 


An agreement has been filed with the Shipping Board Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce, for approval, between the 
Luckenbach Steamship Co. and F. C. Strick & Co., covering the 
transportation of dates from Iraq to Pacific coast ports of the 
United States, to be transshipped at New York City. Some ol! 
the dates are to be pasteurized at New York. Luckenbach’s 
share of the rate is to be 50 cents a hundred pounds if pasteur- 
ized and 40 cents if not. The rate from Iraq to New York is to 
be 60 shillings a hundred pounds. The transfer at New York 
is to be borne and arranged for by the shipper. 


PWA DAM PROJECTS 


Allotment of an additional $1,200,000 to equip the Bonne 
ville (Oregon) dam with locks permitting the passage of sea 
vessels was announced Aug. 28 by Public Works Administra- 
tor Harold L. Ickes. ; 

“Original plans for the huge Bonneville power, navigation 
and flood control dam called for installation of locks permitting 
the passage of barges,” says the PWA. “As the dam will make 
the Columbia River navigable as far as the Snake River, it was 
decided that the locks ought to be capable of handling heavie! 
shipping than barges only. 

“The dam is located 40 miles above Portland, Oregon, at 
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ocean port with much shipping. Investigation by army engineers 
in charge of the dam construction showed that if the change 
in plans were made now, ocean vessel locks could be installed in 
place of barge locks for $1,200,000. If the change were postponed 
until some future date, it would cost many times $1,200,000. 

“PWA has previously allotted $31,250,000 for the Bonneville 
dam, and today’s allotment brings the total to $32,450,000. Con- 
struction is well under way with 1,500 men employed at the site. 
Many of the larger contracts have been let and others are about 
to be awarded.” 


AIR SERVICE ANNIVERSARY 


Post office and air line officials will, September 2, observe 
the tenth anniversary of the first continuous day and night, coast- 
to-coast air mail service, begun in 1924 on the New York-Chicago- 
Pacific Coast airway. The tenth birthday of transcontinental 
airplane service is noteworthy, among other reasons, because of 
the sharp contrast between the speed and equipment used a 
decade ago and the fast schedules and modern planes of today. 

The first night and day flight was on a thirty-one and one- 
half hour schedule from California to New York. United Air 
Lines has cut that time thirteen hours, and, within sixty days, 
t will slash approximately two hours more off its present sched- 
ile, according to announcements. The first westbound schedule 
required nearly one and one-half days, while today mail, passen- 
gers, and express are flown from Atlantic seaboard ciiies to every 
major city on the Pacific Coast with the loss of only one-half of 
ne business day. 

Instead of the single-engined mail planes, which cruised 
one hundred miles an hour with a maximum load of 500 pounds 
of mail, today’s flights are made with a gross weight of six 
and one-half tons, carrying two pilots, stewardess, ten passengers, 
mail, and express. Twenty of United Air Lines’ pilots, who were 
flying on this same route ten years ago, when the government 
operated the mail planes, recall that those planes had practically 
none of the modern instruments, nor did the planes have radio. 

Air mail service from the Atlantic to the Pacific was iraugu- 
rated in 1920, the mail being flown by daytime and “trained” 
it night, and it was not until 1924 that the airway was lighted 
and that there was continuous flying. In the decade of flight 
being observed this month, many developments in air transporta- 
tion were pioneered on the mid-continent route. 


AMERICAN AIRLINE OPERATIONS 


American-operated airlines (domestic and foreign exten- 
sions) flew 21,517,658 miles and transported 241,772 passengers, 
1,573,014 pounds of express in the first half of 1934, according 
to an announcement, by the Bureau of Air Commerce. 

With respect to passenger miles flown, express carried, and 
passengers carried, the statistics for the first six months of 
1984 show material increases over the corresponding period in 
1933. There were fewer miles flown in 1934 than in 1933. 

Passenger miles flown were 76,642,393 in the period January- 
June, 1933, as compared to the 93,571,572 figure for the first 
six months of 1934. (A passenger mile is the equivalent of one 
passenger flown one mile.) Express carried was 1,573,014 in 
the first 1934 period, a substantial increase over the 1933 figure, 
1,055,876. The increase in passengers brought the 1934, first 
six months, figure to 241,772 as compared with the 1933 figure 
of 235,139. Miles flown decreased from 25,862,210, the 1933 
period’s figure, to 21,517,658 in the first six months of 1934. 

There were 5,942 persons in the employ of American- 
operated airlines on July 1, 1934. Of the 5,942 persons em- 
ployed, 497 were pilots, 233 were co-pilots, 1,939 were mechanics, 
1,762 belonged to other hangar and field personnel, while the 
remainder, 1,511, were employed in the offices. 

Gasoline consumption by the scheduled airlines in the first 
half of 1934 was 11,054,014 gallons. Oil consumption was 408,628 
gallons in the same period. The airplanes operating over the 
scheduled airlines numbered 455. 

The average length of trips made by scheduled airline pas- 
engers on the domestic lines (those operating within the bor- 
ders of the United States) during the first six months of 1934 
was 394 miles. This is a higher average length trip than has 
ever before been recorded. 

Passengers are not only making longer journeys by air, 

it are also occupying more of the space available. In May, 
1934, 57 per cent of the seating space on craft of the domestic 
lines was taken. The highest percentage of seating space used 

the first six months of 1933 was 54 per cent in June, 1933. 
In computing percentage of available space used, the Bureau of 
\ir Commerce compares passenger miles (one passenger flown 
One mile) with passenger seat miles (number of seats in air- 
craft multiplied by miles flown). Thus, ah empty seat for a 
portion of an airliner’s run affects the percentage. 

Percentage of trips completed on the domestic airlines for 
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the six months’ period January-June, 1934, was 94.59. Of 32,497 
trips started, 30,704 were completed, the remainder being can- 
celed for various reasons, chiefly because of unfavorable 
weather. 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION CODE 


The National Recovery Administration has announced its 
approval of a code of fair competition for the $56,000,000 com 
mercial aviation industry. The code becomes effective Septem 
ber 10. 

In his letter notifying President Roosevelt of the code’s 
approval, National Recovery Administrator Hugh S. Johnson 
said the “direct effect of this code is found in the organizat!on 
of a hitherto unorganized industry towards the utilization of 
its full productive capacity. Elimination of unfair trade prac 
tices and destructive competitive methods should increase in 
volume of business.” 


AIRCRAFT INSPECTION CHIEF 

Appointment of Alfred V. Verville, airplane designer and 
former manufacturer, as chief of the manufacturing inspection 
service of the Bureau of Air Commerce, Department of Com 
merce, has been announced by J. Carroll Cone, assistant director 
in charge of air regulation. Mr. Verville will supervise the ex- 
amination of engineering plans for new types of airplanes, and 
inspection of completed planes which are submitted to the 
department for approval as to airworthiness, and subsequent 
licensing for use in air commerce. He succeeds John H,. Geisse, 
who recently became chief of the bureau’s new development 
section. 


NEW AIR SERVICE 

Linking of every major Pacific Coast city by multi-motored 
passenger-mail-express plane Service to Kansas City has been 
announced by United Air Lines, the line of flight being via Salt 
Lake City, Cheyenne, and Omaha. -*assengers leaving Kansas 
City at 6:35 p. m. reach Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Sacramento, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane before 
or at the breakfast hour. On the eastbound flight, mail, ex- 
press and passengers leaving in the evening reach Omaha at 
the breakfast hour ard Kansas City in the early forenoon. The 
all-multi-motored service is a combination of United Air Lines 
to Omaha and Rapid Air Lines from Omaha to Kansas City. 

United Air Lines, on its New York-Chicago-Pacific Coast and 
Seattle-San Diego routes, carried eighteen per cent more mail 
in July than in June, the poundage being the equivalent of 
140,000,000 pieces of mail in the thirty-day period, it is an- 
nounced. Part of the increase is attributed to a reduction of air 
mail postage to six cents an ounce. The company also regis- 
tered a gain in air express in July. 


RAILWAY MAIL ANNIVERSARY 


Railway mail service in the United States celebrated its 
three score and ten years birthday August 28—not greatly, 
however, but to the extent of having the fact noted by the Cnhi- 
cago and North Western. The service was inaugurated on 
that railroad between Chicago, Ill., and Clinton, Ia., in 1864 
The men in the Post Office Department who usually apprise the 
public of birthdays and other events of interest in that branch 
of the government did not mention the fact that on August 28, 
1864, a car in which clerks rode while they sorted the mail into 
bundles for their destinations began running between the points 
named. 

The service was started by George B. Armstrong, then as- 
sistant postmaster at Chicago, in a car of his own design. His 
aim was to simplify the mail service by having the work of 
distribution of mail carried on in the cars in which it was being 
carried, thereby aiding in its dispatch. Up to that time dis- 
tribution had been made in the offices, the mail being held at 
distribution points while the sorting was being done. With 
regard to the Armstrong innovation, the Chicago and North 
Western, in a statement, in part, said: 


Mr. Armstrong conceived his idea early that year and outlined it 
in letters to the Post Office Department in Washington, On July 1! 
he received a letter from Montgomery Blair, Postmaster General of 
the United States, giving him authority to “test by actual experiment, 
upon such railroad route, or routes, as you may select at Chicago, the 
plans proposed by you for simplifying the mail service.” 

The first car was a rebuilt compartment car of the Chicago & 
North Western railway. Later the first complete cars, designed by 
Mr. Armstrong, were placed in service by the North Western in 1867 

A memorial to Mr. Armstrong, erected by the clerks in service in 
1881 at the Adams Street entrance of the Government Building in 
Chicago, reveals that he was born in Armach, Ireland, on October 27, 
1822, and died in Chicago, May 5, 1871. A plaque honoring Mr. Arm- 
strong is also in place in the passenger station of the Chicago & North 
Western railway in Chicago 
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to realizing the direct objective of improving the earnings of such 
elevator properties. Under present conditions the operator of the 
Santa Fe elevator in Kansas City, Kansas, buys grain coming in on 
all lines and the switching charge for moving the grain from the 
Burlington in North Kansas City, Mo., for example, to the Santa Fe 
elevator at the extreme southwestern edge of the Kansas City switch- 
ing district is absorbed out of the line haul inbound rate. Outbound 
the process may be reversed and the Burlington again absorb a switch- 
ing charge when the shipment goes forward to St. Louis or Chicago. 
Obviously, if the grain arriving via the Burlington in the foregoing 
illustration were stored in the Burlington elevator, that line would 
have received 100 per cent of the inbound and outbound revenues 
and the switching of two loads and two empty cars across the Kan- 
sas City switching district would have been avoided. In this connec- 
tion it should be remembered that the reciprocal switching charges 
absorbed in my illustration reduce line haul revenues of the line mak- 
ing the absorption, and the amount received by the switching line 
seldom if ever equals the cost of the service. 

When a car of grain is stored in-a terminal elevator the ware- 
house receipt undertakes to re-deliver, on demand, the kind, quantity 
and grade of grain stored; not the identical grain, unless “special 
bin’’ storage has been arranged. If an elevator has on hand 100,000 
bushels of No. 2 hard wheat and a car of 2,000 bushels of No. 2 hard 
wheat is received for storage, the holder of the storage ticket can 
only demand delivery of 2,000 bushels out of the grand total of 102,- 
000 bushels of No. 2 hard wheat on hand. A “‘futures’’ contract to 
buy 2,000 bushels of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on the May 
option is satisfied by transfer of a “storage ticket’’ covering 2,000 
bushels of No, 2 hard in any terminal elevator at Kansas City which 
is approved by the board of trade rules governing such settlements. 
If a feed miller located on the Missouri Pacific in Arkansas wanted to 
take delivery of 2,000 bushels of No. 2 hard wheat bought on a futures 
contract, he could be given a storage ticket covering grain in the 
Santa Fe or Burlington elevator instead of an elevator on the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with the result that an empty Missouri Pacific car 
would be switched to the off-line elevator and the loaded car would be 
switched back to the Missouri Pacific. 

If the plan I have in mind were followed, such difficulties could be 
avoided. All railroad-owned terminal elevators would be owned and 
operated by a new corporation, which I shall call for want of a 
better name Kansas City Pool Elevators, Inc. The financial objective 
would be to earn all operating costs (including moderate depreciation 
charges), taxes, [surance and a moderate return on value of the 
property. Warehouse receipts issued by the Kansas City Pool Elevators, 
Inc., would not designate the particular elevator in which grain was 
actually stored but would merely represent the right to re-delivery 
of the same quantity, kind and grade of grain at an elevator in the 
Kansas City switching district owned by the ‘“‘Pool.’””’ Under such an 
arrangement 2,000 bushels of No. 2 hard wheat might be received on 
the Santa Fe and be unloaded in Santa Fe elevator A. With a tender 
of the storage ticket to secure re-delivery of grain to be loaded and 
shipped via the Burlington to Chicago, the Kansas City Pool Eleva- 
tors, Inc., would deliver 2,000 bushels in a C. B & Q. car at the C. 
B. & Q. elevator, if the kind, grade and quantity of grain were 
available in an elevator located on the outbound road-haul carrier. 
If the grain required were not available on the outbound road-haul 
line, delivery would be effected at the elevator requiring a minimum 
loaded and empty car switching service. I can see no reason why 
the theory of ‘‘fungibility,”’ involving a mass of grain of the same 
kind and grade in a single elevator, cannot be extended to the total 
mass of the same kind and grade of grain in all the elevators owned 
by the Kansas City Pool Elevators, Inc., with all the possible savings 
in switching operations I have indicated. It may be objected that 
mixing operations could not be carried on under such an arrangement. 
It seems to me that this would depend on the classification and grad- 
ing of inbound grain. If extra good No. 2 yellow corn and good No. 
3 yellow corn mixed in equal proportions would make the whole mass 
equivalent to standard No. 2 yellow corn, such a mixing process should 
be possible if the grading and classification of inbound receipts 
brought the extra good grain of a description noted on the warehouse 
ticket into the same bins on some practical basis of sub-classes and 
description which could be worked out with the cooperation of com- 
mittees of grain merchandisers and grain grading authorities. It is 
certain that the practical operation of a plan would require high 
grade supervisory talent in the employ of the Kansas City Pool 
Elevators, Inc., and the active cooperation of carriers, grain mer- 
chandisers, and others concerned, but the advantages to be gained are 
great enough to justify all the effort necessary to the success of the 
enterprise. 

Such a plan might be expected to produce additional advantages 
to the railroads. Under existing conditions lessees of railroad-owned 
elevators have an advantage over grain merchandisers who do not 
have such facilities. In a special report made by Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner James S. Harlan to the Director General of Railroads 
he found “that the control of these railroad properties by the six or 
seven lessees gives them an advantage and puts other grain dealers 
at that market at a disadvantage.’’ Commissioner Harlan recom- 
mended that certain leases be surrendered so as to provide the “‘in- 
dependent” receivers and shippers with the facilities necessary to 
operate under existing conditions. (Federal Trade Commission, Grain 
Trade, Volume III, page 101). The Kansas City Board of Trade rec- 
ognizes the disadvantage under which the “independent” grain dealer 
operates because of the ‘favorable’ transit balances which the large 
operator commands in connection with “transit’’ privileges which at- 
tach to grain received from certain points on inbound lines from 
which grain is received and placed in storage in these terminal eleva- 
tors, as compared with the small operator who pays a higher pro- 
portional rate in the absence of a stock of freight bills representing 
inbound grain from which he might “select billing’’ giving him a 
“balance” outbound less than the proportional rate and possibly equal 
to the balance available to the elevator operator. In this connection 
see the original brief of the Kansas City Board of Trade in the Grain 
and Grain Products case, I. C. C. Docket 17000, Part 7. I am con- 
vinced that proportional rates and lower transit balances existing 
simultaneously from any market result in breaking down the propor- 
tional rate basis and in preferences between shippers which should 
not be continued. The pooling of all railroad-owned elevators would 
tend to broaden the ownership of grain in storage and reduce the evils 
of the existing rate structure by minimizing the opportunity for ‘‘se- 
lecting’”’ lower transit balances to defeat proportional rates, even if 
a system of proportionals should not be prescribed to displace the 
existing system of transit balances and proportional rates existing 
simultaneously. 

The recommendations I have made seem to be equally appropriate 
at other terminals, such as Omaha and St. Joseph on the Missouri 
River and at Chicago and Milwaukee, where railroad-owned terminal 
elevators are an important part of the total elevator capacity. 
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Under the proposed pooling of terminal elevators it would be pos- 
sible largely to eliminate inbound switching of grain to off-line raij!- 
road-owned elevators and also minimize the outbound switching bh) 
delivery of the tonnage at elevators on outbound lines, without ref 
erence to the fact that the inbound tonnage might have been de- 
livered at a pool elevator on an inbound line across the switching d 
trict from the house out of which the outbound shipment goes for 
ward. 

To my mind such a scheme would increase the possible advantag: 
of unified terminal operations and effect savings in switching cost 
in advance of any unification of terminals. 

In addition such a plan would, in my opinion, tend to free the 
terminal markets from the domination by terminal elevator operators 
which the Federal Trade Commission criticized in its report on The 
Grain Trade, Volume III. It should be understood that the Federa 
Trade Commission did not recommend the pool operation of all rail- 
road-owned elevators which I have suggested. 

In addition I recommend that the construction of terminal eleva 
tors should be strfctly regulated by certificate of convenience and 
necessity upon a proper showing to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. As President Budd of the Burlington has well stated in his letter 
reproduced in Appendix B, a grain merchandiser might locate a ter- 
minal elevator at a point which would complicate railroad operatio: 
instead of facilitating it if he were free to do so. 


In a supplementary report Mr. Little said further study of 
the subject convinced him of the soundness of the conclusions 
reached and the recommendations made in the first report. 

“I believe that pooled, unified operation of all railroad- 
owned terminal elevators is desirable at Chicago, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Kansas City, St. Joseph and Omaha,” said he. “The 
railroad ownership of terminal elevators is very small at Sioux 
City and Minneapolis. The method of cperating such properties 
would not appreciably affect cross-hauling of grain at those 
points. At Duluth-Superior the Great Northern Railway owns a 
large elevator plant having a storage capacity of 12,500,000 
bushels, which hag been leased to the same operator for many 
years at a rental which seems to be on a fairly adequate basis. 

I have no suggestions concerning the Duluth situation.” 

Mr. Little said it was his firm conviction that the leases of 
railroad elevators at Kansas City and the transit privileges al- 
lowed at that market were productive of unlawful preferences 
and prejudices. 

Improvement of the grain marketing situation in the United 
States in separably related to the disposition of railroad-ewned 
termina] elevator storage, says Mr. Little. 


“The course I have recommended will probably kill two birds 
with one stone by improving railroad earnings and reduce cross- 
hauling of grain and, at the same time, providing the necessary 
fundamental basis for improved market practices,” concluded he 


PENSION BOARD ORDER 

In order No. 2 the Railroad Retirement. Board, in the matter 
of records of employes eligible for retirement on February 1, 
1935, has called on every carrier subject to the railroad retire- 
ment act to report on or before September 15 information with 
respect to each employe in the service of each carrier on or 
after June 27, 1933, who is now living and who was born on or 
before February 1, 1865. The information requested is desired 
in connection with compulsory retirement next February 1 of 
railroad employes who have reached the age of 70. The order 
now issued was referred to in the hearing in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia on the application of the railroads 
for a temporary restraining order against the board. 








MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING CODE 


Approval of an application by the merchandise warehousing 
trade for termination of the exemption conferred by Adminis- 
trative Order X-36 has been announced by the National Recov- 
ery Administration. 

Under the approval order, members of the industry whose 
principal line of business is covered by some other code are n0 
longer exempted from paying their proportionate share of admin- 
istration costs for the merchandise warehousing code. 

Members will not, however, be required to contribute to the 
code fund “if the space devoted to the conduct of the mer 
chandise warehousing business is less than 1,000 square 
feet, and if such trade member does not request or accept the 
services and aid of the code authority... .” 


NRA CODE REGROUPING 


Under “a virtually complete realignment of its code group 
ings” announced by the National Recovery Administration, 42 
industry division covering transportation, public utilities and 
communication has been created. Leighton H. Peebles, actiné 
divisional administrator, is at the head of this new division. 
Though it is expected that many codes; under the new arrange 
ment, will be merged, the understanding now is that the truck 
ing code authority will continue to operate under the trucking 
code. Other transportation codes under the new division’s super 
vision are the bus and shipping codes. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


aig een of the reciprocal trade treaty between the United 
b States and Cuba and some improvement in grain rates from 
Montreal to the United Kingdom were heartening developments 
of interest to the full cargo trades this last week, though actual 
business done was not large. The new treaty, with its reduc- 
tion in the duty on sugar, is expected to afford an improved vol- 
ime of sugar business in the West Indies time charter market. 

Grain fixtures included a steamer of 3,336 net tons from Mon- 
treal to Cork or Limerick on the basis of 2s for September load- 
ing and one of 32,000 quarters from Montreal to Bristol Channel 
at 1s 7%d for prompt loading. 

Only one trans-Atlantic sugar cargo was closed, a 7,000-ton 
vessel from Cuba to United Kingdom-Continent on the basis of 
13s 6d for the first half of September. 

A coal fixture was consummated, a 3,201 net ton steamer 
from Hampton Roads to Montevideo at 11s for September. 

Among the West Indies time charters were a steamer of 
1,105 net tons for a period of three months at $1.25 for loading 
the middle of September and another of 1,354 net tons for three 
to five months, a continuation, at $1.20. Two vessels were en- 
gaged for the intercoastal trade for account of the Pacific Con- 
tinental Grain Co., one of 7,500 tons for a round trip and the 
other of 2,023 net tons from the North Pacific to the Gulf or 
North of Hatteras, prompt. Two others were chartered for the 
Continental Grain Co. from the North Pacific, one of 2,759 net 
tons to the Gulf or North of Hatteras for early October and the 
other 1,901 net tons to North of Hatteras, October. 

There was one scrap iron fixture, a 2,986 net ton steamer for 
a part cargo from the North Atlantic to Gdynia at about $2.50 
for prompt loading. It was reported that a large exporter pur- 
chased 70,000 tons of scrap rails recently, indicating that further 
scrap cargoes will be available. 

Tanker cargoes included two clean vessels from the Gulf to 
United Kingdom-Continent, one of 10,000 tons at 11s 9d for 
September and the other 3,609 net at 11s 6d, also for September. 
Another clean cargo was a 7,500-ton motorship from the North 
Atlantic to French Atlantic range on the basis of 11s 6d for 
September loading. A 12,000-ton motorship was fixed for a dirty 
cargo from the Gulf to Buenos Aires at 12s, prompt. On the 
Pacific coast there were two dirty cargoes to Japan from Cali- 
fornia, one of 8,500 tons at 9s 9d, prompt loading, and the other, 
an American steamer of 9,000 tons, to Japan and Formosa at 
38 cents for October. 

The American Steamship Owners’ Association has received 
an invitation to attend the international conference of ship- 
owners in London early in October to discuss problems the 
shipping industry is facing. R. J. Baker, president of the asso- 
ciation, said the directors and members had not yet acted on the 
invitation and that it was doubtful whether the association 
would be ready to take part at such an early date. It is under- 
stood that there is a possibility that the conference may be 
postponed to a later date if American shipowners decide to 
take part. 


Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
is among the speakers scheduled to address the third annual 
convention of the American Association of Port Authorities, 
which will open in New York September 10 and close in Albany 
September 14, according to the official call issued by Billings 
Wilson, president of the association and assistant general man- 
ager of the Port of New York Authority. Mr. Eastman will 
address the morning session September 13 on “railroad ter- 
minal coordination.” Among the other speakers will be J. Rus- 
sell Wait, director of the Port of Houston, who will discuss 
management and administration of publicly owned terminal 
facilities, and John J. McElligott, fire commissioner of the City 
of New York, on “water-front fires.” Election of officers and 
directors will take place at the afternoon session September 13, 
after which the delegates will depart for Albany, where they 
will be guests of the Albany Port District Commission. 


SHIP OPERATING AGREEMENTS 
The Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce 
has under consideration revision of the arrangements between 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation and the companies operating 
government merchant vessels in the four services still retained 
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by the government. The managing operators have received 
notices from the bureau advising them that the present agree- 
ments will be canceled in six months. No announcement of this 
action was made by the bureau. The agreements now in effect 
are on the so-called “lump-sum” basis, that is, the operator re- 
ceives a stated amount instead of being compensated on a com- 
mission basis. 

The operators of the Fleet Corporation lines are Roosevelt 
Steamship Co., Inc.; Cosmopolitan Shipping Co., Inc.; C. H. 
Sprague & Son, Inc., and Southgate-Nelson Corporation. The 
Roosevelt company operates the American Pioneer Line serving 
North Atlantic and Far East ports and India and Australia. The 
Cosmopolitan operates the America-France Line between North 
Atlantic and European ports; The Sprague company operates 
the American Republics Line between North Atlantic ports and 
Brazil and River Plate ports. The Southgate-Nelson company 
operates the Oriole Lines and the American Hampton Roads 
Line-Yankee Line between North Atlantic ports and the British 
Isles. 


AID FOR MERCHANT MARINE 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


President Roosevelt has come to the defense of Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace in the controversy that has arisen be- 
cause the secretary in a letter to Chairman Bland, of the House 
committee on merchant marine, took the position that the more 
American goods foreign ships carried the more goods their 
countries could buy from the United States and in that con- 
nection questioned the government’s ship subsidy policy. (See 
Traffic World, Aug. 25.) 

The President let it be known he had commended Secre- 
tary Wallace for making the statement. From the point of 
view of economics the President believes that the secretary’s 
statement is absolutely true. There is no question, thinks the 
President, that, if every ton carried in American ships were 
carried in foreign ships, the foreigners would buy more 
American goods. But that, the President points out, is only 
one side of the picture and he adds that Secretary Wallace in 
his letter pointed out the same thing but that this part of the 
letter did not get the publicity the other part did. 


(Note—Efforts to obtain a full copy of Secretary Wallace's 
letter after excerpts thereof had been published were not suc- 
cessful. It was stated at Secretary Wallace’s office he had 
forbidden the making public of his letter. At Chairman Bland’s 
office it was said the letter had not been given out there and 
that the chairman was not in Washington. It was admitted at 
Secretary Wallace’s office that excerpts of the letter published 
were correct.) 

Other factors to which Secretary Wallace referred, accord- 
ing to the President, were the need of merchant ships in con- 
nection with national defense; need of merchant ships in event 
foreign ships were withdrawn from service between U. S. and 
foreign ports because of war in other parts of the world, and 
need of merchant ships under the U. S. flag to prevent foreign 
shipping lines squeezing American exporters in the matter of 
rates. These three factors the President regards as “insurance” 
factors that outweigh the economic fact stated by Secretary 
Wallace and that, therefore, the United States must continue to 
have and maintain a merchant marine. Secretary Wallace, ac- 
cording to the President, subscribes to that view of the matter. 


N. Y. HARBOR CARRIER CODE 


The harbor carrier industry for the port of New York 1s 
vitally interested in stabilization of rates and charges for serv- 
ices performed, according to Joseph Glatzmayer, executive vice- 
president of the Harbor Carriers of the Port of New York. 
Testifying at the hearing held on the proposed code for the 
harbor carriers before NRA Deputy Administrator J. B. Weaver, 
Mr. Glatzmayer said revision of existing rates and charges was 
absolutely necessary if the industry was to survive and main- 
tain wages and working conditions under the proposed code. 
He also said regulation was necessary to rehabilitate the trans- 
portation industry. He said no sound argument could be ad- 
vanced in support of the contention that any branch of the trans- 
portation industry should sell its service at less than cost. He 
said the harbor carrier industry was anxious to maintain wages 
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at a fair level but that this could not be accomplished without 
the reasonable rates he said stabilization would produce, 

Four branches of the harbor industry are covered by sepa- 
rate divisions in the code—lighterage, cement transportation, 
coal carrying and deck scow. A difference of opinion as to defini- 
tions in the divisions covering the lighterage and scow branches 
of the industry and refusal of the scow branch to agree to pro- 
vide tonnage rates for scows resulted in spokesmen for the 
lighterage group asserting it would not consider the lighterage 
division of the code until the conflict between the two branches 
had been completely removed. The deck scow group favor con- 
tinuation of charges on a charter basis. An effort was to be 
made later to get the two groups together. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements and modifications and cancella- 
tions of agreements, filed in compliance with section 15 of the 
shipping act, 1916, as amended, have been approved by the 
Department of Commerce: , 


3306—Between Panama Mail Steamship Company (Grace Line) and 
Crowley Launch and Tugboat Company: Provides for the through 
transportation of cargo from New York to Mare Island, with tran- 
shipment at San Francisco, and cancels Agreement No, 962. 

2577-C—Between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steamship Company 
and Leander W. Faber and Jacob A. Visel, Receivers in Equity for 
Property of the National Motorship Corporation: Cancels agreement 
providing for the transportation of canned goods, dried fruit, dried 
beans, hops, brewers’ rice, rice screenings, box shooks, and mustard 
seeds on through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific Coast ports to 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Milwaukee, and Chicago, with 
transhipment at New York. 

595—Cancelled—Between Panama Mail Steamship Company, Los 
Angeles Steamship Company, and Pacific Steamship Company: Cov- 
ered traffic moving on through bills of lading to and from San Diego, 
via Los Angeles Harbor, in connection with the various services of 
the Panama Mail Steamship Company. 

636-C—Between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steamship Company 
and Erikson Navigation Company: Cancelled agreement covering 
traffic moving on through bills of lading between Atlantic Coast ports 
of call of the Panama Mail Steamship Company and Mare Island Navy 
Yard via San Francisco 

844—Cancelled—Between Panama Mail Steamship Company, Fred- 
erick Leyland & Company, Limited (Leyland Line), Societe Anonyme 
de Navigation Belge Americaine (Red Star Line), and Oceanic Steam 
Navigation Company, Ltd. (White Star Line); Covered the transpor- 
tation of cargo on through bills of lading from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Harbor, Calif., to European ports, with transhipment at New 
York. 

942—Cancelled—Between American-Hawalian Steamship Company 
and Williams Steamship Corporation: Cancellation of agreement cov 
ering movement of shipments on through bills of lading between U. S. 
Pacific Coast ports and U. 8S. Atlantic Coast ports via Los Angeles 
Harbor, San Francisco and/or Oakland, Calif. 

3357—Agreement establishing conference to be known as the 
United Kingdom-United States Pacific Freight Association for the 
purpose of maintaining agreed rates of freight for transportation of 
cargo from United Kingdom ports to Pacific ports of the United 
States. 

223-E-6—Modification of pooling agreement in respect to traffic 
between North Atlantic ports and Antwerp and Rotterdam extending 
from June 30 to September 30, the period during which member lines 
may give notice of withdrawal from the agreement during the year 
1934, 


INTERCOASTAL TARIFFS 

The States Steamship Co. (California-Eastern Line), joined 
by the Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co. (Quaker Line), has filed 
an amended petition with the Shipping Board Bureau for author- 
ity to concur in the Thackara intercoastal tariffs as “B” lines or 
otherwise adopt the tariff rates, rules and regulations of the 
Thackara tariffs for “B” lines with the understanding that the 
petitioners will cancel and withdraw tariffs now filed and agree 
to abide by the Thackara tariffs for “B” lines pending decision 
of the Department of Commerce in the intercoastal investiga- 
tion. 

The amended petition relates to the petition filed last week 
by the States Steamship Co. (see Traffic World, Aug. 25, p. 305). 

The States Steamship Co. and the Pacific-Atlantic Steamship 
Co., effective August 1, filed tariffs containing rates different than 
those carried in the so-called Thackara tariffs of the intercoastal 
lines that were members of the disbanded intercoastal confer- 
ence. The department suspended the tariffs (see Traffic World, 
July 14, p. 57). By the amended petition the two lines in ques- 
tion now propose to charge the Thackara tariff rates for “B” 
lines pending the decision in the intercoastal investigation. 


GRACE LINE MAIL SERVICE 


The Post Office Department officials in direct charge of the 
matter have rejected a proposal of the Grace Line to place one 
of its faster ships in the New York-Valparaiso service on account 
of the greater cost that would be entailed. The line, however, 
has appealed for a review of the rejection, It is estimated that 
placing the faster ship on the route would result in an increase 
of about $160,000 a year in cost to the Post Office Department. 

This proposal was the result of a determination of the line 
to terminate intercoastal voyages at San Francisco and to dis- 
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continue service to Puget Sound, thereby making available for 
the New York-Valparaiso service one of the faster ships. Th: 
Santa Lucia was understood to be the ship that might be tran: 
ferred to the west coast South American service. The line held 
no postal commission for Puget Sound service. That service 
was inaugurated in 1932. 


PEACOCK NAMED AS DIRECTOR 


Appointment of James Craig Peacock to be director of th: 
Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce ha: 
been announced by Secretary Roper of that department. MM): 
Peacock has been acting director since May 1 and president of 
the Merchant Fleet Corporation since June 21. 

The new director, a native of Philadelphia, graduate of 
Princeton and of the law school of the University of Pennsy! 
vania, has been in the Shipping Board Bureau since April 9, 
1934. Prior to that he practiced law in Washington for fifteen 
years. He served under Secretary Roper when the latter was 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in the Wilson administration 


HOUSTON PORT NOTES 


With the close of the 1933-34 cotton season July 31 th 
Port of Houston recorded 2,340,630 bales exported to foreign 
countries and 173,544 bales shipped coastwise to American ports 
While this did not equal the high movement of 1931-32 of 
2,655,094, nor the 1932-33 record of 2,584,506 bales, it is con 
sidered a creditable showing in view of the depressed condition 
of the foreign market, and is some 310,188 bales in excess of 
the nearest competing port and 976,613 above the third rank 
ing port. 

Texas ports lead those of other states in exports to foreign 
countries in 1933, with a total of 8,070,995 short tons, compared 
with California, 7,121,330 tons, and New York, 4,612,771 tons 
Houston for the first seven months has chalked up a new record 
of 10,422,791.4 short tons—12.43 per cent more than last year 
handled on 2,858 ships. 

Although the War Department has not officially accepted 
the new intracoastal canal draw bridge and declared the canal 
completed, it is actually open to navigation from New Orleans 
to Houston. The first cargo of 1,560 tons of structural steel was 
received August 18 by the Carnegie Steel Company at its plant 
on the Ship Channel. 

This steel was loaded at Pittsburgh and moved down the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans as a part of a 
large tow handled by river steamer. At New Orleans a self 
propelling barge took charge of the two barges destined to 
Houston and proceeded westward through the newly constructed 
canal, which is 9 feet deep and 100 feet wide on the bottom. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 
The Secretary of War has approved the following allot- 
ments of funds: Locks and dams on the Illinois River, Chicago 
district, $360,000; West Palm Beach Canal, $1,000; Beaufort In 
let, N. C., $35,000. 


CURRENT AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 


On August 1 American shipyards were building, or unde! 
contract to build, for private shipowners 47 vessels aggregating 
35,198 gross tons compared with 53 vessels aggregating 38,1(- 
gross tons on July 1, according to the Department of Commerce 


DATES TO PACIFIC COAST 
An agreement has been filed with the Shipping Board Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce, for approval, between the 
Luckenbach Steamship Co. and F. C. Strick & Co., covering the 
transportation of dates from Iraq to Pacific coast ports of the 
United States, to be transshipped at New York City. Some of 
the dates are to be pasteurized at New York. Luckenbach’s 
share of the rate is to be 50 cents a hundred pounds if pasteur 
ized and 40 cents if not. The rate from Iraq to New York is to 
be 60 shillings a hundred pounds. The transfer at New York 
is to be borne and arranged for by the shipper. 





PWA DAM PROJECTS 


Allotment of an additional $1,200,000 to equip the Bonne 
ville (Oregon) dam with locks permitting the passage of sea 
vessels was announced Aug. 28 by Public Works Administra- 
tor Harold L. Ickes. 

“Original plans for the huge Bonneville power, navigation 
and flood control dam called for installation of locks permittins 
the passage of barges,” says the PWA. “As the dam will make 
the Columbia River navigable as far as the Snake River, it wa* 
decided that the locks ought to be capable of handling heavie! 
shipping than barges only. 

“The dam is located 40 miles above Portland, Oregon, a? 
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ocean port with much shipping. Investigation by army engineers 
in charge of the dam construction showed that if the change 
in plans were made now, ocean vessel locks could be installed in 
place of barge locks for $1,200,000. If the change were postponed 
until some future date, it would cost many times $1,200,000. 

“PWA has previously allotted $31,250,000 for the Bonneville 
dam, and today’s allotment brings the total to $32,450,000. Con- 
struction is well under way with 1,500 men employed at the site, 
Many of the larger contracts have been let and others are about 
to be awarded.” 


AIR SERVICE ANNIVERSARY 


Post office and air line officials will, September 2, observe 
the tenth anniversary of the first continuous day and night, coast- 
to-coast air mail service, begun in 1924 on the New York-Chicago- 
Pacific Coast airway. The tenth birthday of transcontinental 
airplane service is noteworthy, among other reasons, because of 
the sharp contrast between the speed and equipment used a 
decade ago and the fast schedules and modern planes of today. 

The first night and day flight was on a thirty-one and one- 
half hour schedule from California to New York. United Air 
Lines has cut that time thirteen hours, and, within sixty days, 
it will slash approximately two hours more off its present sched- 
ile, according to announcements. The first westbound schedule 
required nearly one and one-half days, while today mail, passen- 
gers, and express are flown from Atlantic seaboard ciiies to every 
major city on the Pacific Coast with the loss of only one-half of 
ne business day. 

Instead of the single-engined mail planes, which cruised 
one hundred miles an hour with a maximum load of 500 pounds 
of mail, today’s flights are made with a gross weight of six 
and one-half tons, carrying two pilots, stewardess, ten passengers, 
mail, and express. Twenty of United Air Lines’ pilots, who were 
flying on this same route ten years ago, when the government 
operated the mail planes, recall that those planes had practically 
none of the modern instruments, nor did the planes have radio. 

Air mail service from the Atlantic to the Pacific was iraugu- 
rated in 1920, the mail being flown by daytime and “trained” 
it night, and it was not until 1924 that the airway was lighted 
and that there was continuous flying. In the decade of flight 
being observed this month, many developments in air transporta- 
tion were pioneered on the mid-continent route. 


AMERICAN AIRLINE OPERATIONS 


American-operated airlines (domestic and foreign exten- 
ions) flew 21,517,658 miles and transported 241,772 passengers, 
1,573,014 pounds of express in the first half of 1934, according 
to an announcement, by the Bureau of Air Commerce. 

With respect to passenger miles flown, express carried, and 
passengers carried, the statistics for the first six months of 
1934 show material increases over the corresponding period in 
1933. There were fewer miles flown in 1934 than in 1933. 

Passenger miles flown were 76,642,393 in the period January- 
June, 1933, as compared to the 93,571,572 figure for the first 
ix months of 1934. (A passenger mile is the equivalent of one 
passenger flown one mile.) Express carried was 1,573,014 in 
the first 1934 period, a substantial increase over the 1933 figure, 
1,055,876. The increase in passengers brought the 1934, first 
six months, figure to 241,772 as compared with the 1933 figure 
of 235,139. Miles flown decreased from 25,862,210, the 1933 
period’s figure, to 21,517,658 in the first six months of 1934. 

There were 5,942 persons in the employ of American- 
operated airlines on July 1, 1934. Of the 5,942 persons em- 
ployed, 497 were pilots, 233 were co-pilots, 1,939 were mechanics, 
1,762 belonged to other hangar and field personnel, while the 
remainder, 1,511, were employed in the offices. 

Gasoline consumption by the scheduled airlines in the first 
alf of 1934 was 11,054,014 gallons. Oil consumption was 408,628 
gallons in the same period. The airplanes operating over the 
scheduled airlines numbered 455. 

The average length of trips made by scheduled airline pas- 
sengers on the domestic lines (those operating within the bor- 
ders of the United States) during the first six months of 1934 
was 394 miles. This is a higher average length trip than has 
ever before been recorded. 

Passengers are not only making longer journeys by air, 
but are also occupying more of the space available. In May, 
1934, 57 per cent of the seating space on craft of the domestic 
lines was taken. The highest percentage of seating space used 
in the first six months of 1933 was 54 per cent in June, 1933. 
In computing percentage of available space used, the Bureau of 
\ir Commerce compares passenger miles (one passenger flown 
One mile) with passenger seat miles (number of seats in air- 
craft multiplied by miles flown). Thus, an empty seat for a 
rtion of an airliner’s run affeets the percentage. 

Percentage of trips completed on the domestic airlines for 
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the six months’ period January-June, 1934, was 94.59. Of 32,497 


trips started, 30,704 were completed, the remainder being can- 
celed for various reasons, chiefly because of unfavorable 
weather. 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION CODE 


The National Recovery Administration has announced its 
approval of a code of fair competition for the $56,000,000 com 
mercial aviation industry. The code becomes effective Septem 
ber 10. 

In his letter notifying President Roosevelt of the code’s 
approval, National Recovery Administrator Hugh S. Johnson 
said the “direct effect of this code is found in the organizat!on 
of a hitherto unorganized industry towards the utilization of 
its full productive capacity. Elimination of unfair trade prac- 
tices and destructive competitive methods should increase in 
volume of business.” 


AIRCRAFT INSPECTION CHIEF 

Appointment of Alfred V. Verville, airplane designer and 
former manufacturer, as chief of the manufacturing inspection 
service of the Bureau of Air Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, has been announced by J. Carroll Cone, assistant director 
in charge of air regulation. Mr. Verville will supervise the ex- 
amination of engineering plans for new types of airplanes, and 
inspection of completed planes which are submitted to the 
department for approval as to airworthiness, and subsequent 
licensing for use in air commerce. He succeeds John H. Geisse, 
who recently became chief of the bureau’s new development 
section. 


NEW AIR SERVICE 

Linking of every major Pacific Coast city by multi-motored 
passenger-mail-express plane service to Kansas City has been 
announced by United Air Lines, the line of flight being via Salt 
Lake City, Cheyenne, and Omaha. *assengers leaving Kansas 
City at 6:35 p. m. reach Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Sacramento, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane before 
or at the breakfast hour. On the eastbound flight, mail, ex- 
press and passengers leaving in the evening reach Omaha at 
the breakfast hour ard Kansas City in the early forenoon. The 
all-multi-motored service is a combination of United Air Lines 
to Omaha and Rapid Air Lines from Omaha to Kaneas City. 

United Air Lines, on its New York-Chicago-Pacific Coast and 
Seattle-San Diego routes, carried eighteen per cent more mail 
in July than in June, the poundage being the equivalent of 
140,000,000 pieces of mail in the thirty-day period, it is an- 
nounced. Part of the increase is attributed to a reduction of air 
mail postage to six cents an ounce. The company also regis- 
tered a gain in air express in July. 


RAILWAY MAIL ANNIVERSARY 


Railway mail service in the United States celebrated its 
three score and ten years birthday August 28—-not greatly, 
however, but to the extent of having the fact noted by the Chi- 
cago and North Western. The service was inaugurated on 
that railroad between Chicago, Ill., and Clinton, Ia., in 1864. 
The men in the Post Office Department who usually apprise the 
public of birthdays and other events of interest in that branch 
of the government did not mention the fact that on August 28, 
1864, a car in which clerks rode while they sorted the mail into 
bundles for their destinations began running between the points 
named. 

The service was started by George B. Armstrong, then as- 
sistant postmaster at Chicago, in a car of his own design. His 
aim was to simplify the mail service by having the work of 
distribution of mail carried on in the cars in which it was being 
carried, thereby aiding in its dispatch. Up to that time dis- 
tribution had been made in the offices, the mail being held at 
distribution points while the sorting was being done. With 
regard to the Armstrong innovation, the Chicago and North 
Western, in a statement, in part, said: 


Mr. Armstrong conceived his idea early that year and outlined it 
in letters to the Post Office Department in Washington. On July 1 
he received a letter from Montgomery Blair, Postmaster General of 
the United States, giving him authority to “test by actual experiment, 
upon such railroad route, or routes, as you may select at Chicago, the 
plans proposed by you for simplifying the mail service.” 

The first car was a rebuilt compartment car of the Chicago & 
North Western railway. Later the first complete cars, designed by 
Mr. Armstrong, were placed in service by the North Western in 1867 

A memorial to Mr. Armstrong, erected by the clerks in service in 
1881 at the Adams Street entrance of the Government Building in 
Chicago, reveals that he was born in Armach, Ireland, on October 27, 
1822, and died in Chicago, May 5, 1871. A plaque honoring Mr. Arm- 
strong is also in place in the passenger station of the Chicago & North 
Western railway in Chicago 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended August 25 totaled 
605,516 cars, an increase of 4,952 above the preceding week, but 
31,994 below the corresponding week last year, and an increase 
of 67,749 above the 1932 week, according to the American Rail- 
way Association. Miscellaneous loading totaled 221,361 cars; 
merchandise, 160,685; grains and products, 36,683; forest prod- 
ucts, 21,505; ore, 27,745; coal, 100,982; coke, 4,234; live stock 
32,321. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended August 18 
totaled 600,564 cars, which was a decrease of 1,966 cars below 
the preceding week, and 42,842 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1933, but an increase of 82,124 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1932, according to the American Railway 
Association. (See Traffic World, Aug. 25.) 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended August 18 
totaled 222,652 cars, a decrease of 960 cars below the preced- 
ing week, and 2,524 cars below the corresponding week in 
1933, but 40,7384 cars above the corresponding Week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
159,848 cars, an increase of 1,848 cars above the preceding week 
this year, but 9,516 cars below the corresponding week in 1933, 
and 9,788 cars below the same week in 1932. 

Grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 39,571 
cars, a decrease of 1,588 cars below the preceding week, but 
10,844 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, and 1,425 
cars above the same week in 1932. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week ended 
August 18 totaled 26,615 cars, an increase of 7,450 cars above 
the same week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 22,547 cars, a decrease of 
695 cars below the preceding week and 4,802 cars below the 
same week in 1933, but an increase of 6,885 cars above the same 
week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 28,668 cars, a decrease of 588 cars 
below the preceding week, and 10,843 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1933, but 21,437 cars above the corresponding 
week in 19382. 

Coal loading amounted to 92,062 cars, an increase of 707 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease ef 36,856 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1933. It was, however, an 
increase of 6,453 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 3,734 cars, a decrease of 75 cars 
below the preceding week, and 3,269 cars below the same week 
in 1933, but an increase of 1,119 cars above the same week in 
1932. 

Live stock loading amounted to 31,482 cars, a decrease of 
615 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 14,124 
cars above the same week in 1933, and 13,859 cars above the 
same week in 1932. In Western districts alone, loading of live 
stock for the week ended August 18 totaled 26,779 cars, an in- 
crease of 13,357 cars above the same week in 1933. 

The Eastern, Allegheny, Pocahontas and Southern districts 
reported reductions for the week ended August 18, compared 
with the corresponding week in 1933, but the Northwestern, 
Central Western and Southwestern districts reported increases. 
All districts, however, reported increases compared with the 
corresponding week in 1932. 

Revenue freight loaded by districts for the week ended 
August 18 as compared with the corresponding period of 1933 
was reported as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,070 nad 4,735; live 
stock, 1,627 and 1,644; coal, 19,745 and 29,2387; coke, 798 and 1,660; 
forest products, 1,624 and 1,582; ore, 2,591 and 4,189; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 42,251 and 46,466; miscellaneous, 50,046 and 53,716; total, 1934, 
124,752; 1933, 143,229; 1932, 115,674. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,191 and 2,497; live 
stock, 1,583 and 1,341; coal, 23,058 and 32,986; coke, 1,430 and 38,279: 
forest products, 1,043 and 1,389; ore, 5,216 and 6,703; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 28,715 and 34,201; miscellaneous, 41,687 and 50,463; total, 1934, 
105,873; 1933, 182,859: 1932, 96,007. 

Pocahontas district: G n and grain products, 324 and 203; live 
stock, 199 and 174; coal, 30 and 36,798; coke, 343 and 180; forest 
products, 514 and 832; ore, 65 and 200; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,218 
and 5,194; miscellaneous, 5,357 and 5,327; total, 1934, 38,750; 1933, 
18,908; 1932, 36,263 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 8,371 and 2,127; live 

stock, 1,294 and 777; coal, 12,117 and 15,956; coke, 331 and 301; forest 
products, 6,245 and 7,961; ore, 392 and 710; merchandise, L. C. L., 
28,002 and 28,394; miscellaneous, 29,168 and 28,376; total, 1934, 80,920; 
1933, 84,602; 1932, 74,695. 
; Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 12,914 and 9,905; 
live stock, 9,900 and 5,070; coal, 3,315 and 4,549; coke, 625 and 1,220: 
forest products, 6,019 and 7,413; ore, 18,255 and 25,738; merchandise, 
I, ©, L., 19,775 and 19,789; miscellaneous, 27,318 and 23,335; total, 
1934, 98,121; 1933, 97,019; 1932, 68,635. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 10,397 and 
6,667; live stock, 12,301 and 6,763: coal, 5,087 and 6,280: coke, 127 and 
220; forest products, 4,295 and 4,705; ore, 2,013 and 1,799; merchandise, 
L. C, L,, 23,380 and 23,003; miscellaneous, 43,301 and 39,217; total, 
1934, 100,851; 1933, 88,604; 1932, 84,295. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,304 and 2,593; 
live stock, 4,578 and 1,589; coal, 2,060 and 3,162; coke, 80 and 143; for- 
est products, 2,807 and 3,467; ore, 186 and 172; merchandise, L. C. L., 
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12,507 and 12,317; miscellaneous, 25,825 and 24,742; total, 1934, 61,297 
1938, 48,185; 1932, 42,871 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 39,571 and 28,727; live 
stock, $1,482 and 17,358; coal, 92,062 and 128,918; coke, 3,734 and 7,003 
forest products, 22,547 and 27,349; ore, 28,668 and 39,511; merchandis: 
L. C. L., 159,848 and 169,364; miscellaneous, 222,652 and 225,176; total, 
1934, 600,564; 1933, 643,406; 1932, 518,440. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 
1934 1933 


Four weeks in January 2,177,562 1,924,208 






» 
Four weeks in February 2,308,869 1,970,566 2 
Five weeks in March : . 3,059,217 2,354,52 2, 
Four weeks in April .. .. 2,334,831 2,025,564 2, 
Four weeks in May sGcacceecs’ ee 2,143,194 2, 
Five weeks in June ........ coee 3,048,100 2,926,247 2 
Four weeks in July .. oe , ‘ 2,346,297 2,498,390 1 


611,298 
602,530 


600,564 


Week ended August 4. 
Week ended August 11 
Week ended August 18 


620,482 
629,743 
643,406 





Total . ; ; errr Ty 17,736,321 17,£ 


TRUCKING CODE ACTIVITY 

All “for-hire’’ members of the trucking industry must con 
tribute for the costs of code administration of the trucking in 
dustry, under an order issued by National Recovery Adminis 
trator Hugh 8S. Johnson. 

Under the order, according to the NRA, “for-hire’” members 
of the trucking industry whose principal line of business is in 
some other industry or industries, are no longer exempt, as 
they were under Administrative Order X-36, of May 26, 1934, 
from contributing to the trucking code authority at the rate of 
$3 a truck. 

The new order was asked by the trucking code authority 
It means that any owner of trucks used in “for-hire” operations 
must contribute to the trucking code authority though the 
owner’s main business may be in some other line which is also 
under a code authority and to which the owner also contributes 

With approximately 235,000 “for hire” trucks registered, it 
is estimated there are about 200,000 trucks yet to be registered 

The American Trucking Associations, Inc., has announced 
that Arthur G. McKeever, secretary of the New York City truck 
ing code authority, has petitioned for an injunction to prevent 
the Railway Express Agency “from continuing store-door pick 
up and delivery service at non-compensatory rates.” It is con 
tended, the trucking organization continues, that the vehicles 
operated by the express agency in service unrelated to rail haul 
belong under the trucking code and should be subject to all 
code provisions. 

S. J. Cashel, chairman of the Missouri State Trucking Code 
Authority, telegraphed the national code authority that the 
Railway Express Agency was invading fields of local truckmen, 
and that this situation seemed to be general throughout the 
country. Action to bring express agency trucks under the code 
was urged. The national code authority replied it would take 
up the question of the status of the express agency with the 
NRA, 


MEETING TRUCK COMPETITION 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Shippers have recently been informed of another plan of 
rate making indicating an effort toward meeting truck compe 
tition, which is that of the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste 
Marie Railroad (Soo Line), whereby freight would be transported 
at a flat rate of 60 per cent of the going first class rate between 
points on their line and, apparently, desertion of “Our Classi 
fication Topsy.” 

It has been set forth by many that at a certain distance 
rail transportation takes its place as the more economic agency, 
but what that distance is or shall be depends upon what rates 
(unregulated) the trucks can charge in contrast to their indi 
vidual operating costs per mile (unknown as a basis for “rea. 
sonable rates’). A truck cost per mile ranging from 10 to 25 
cents may provide an operator good net income, depending on 
the length of his route, under a truck rate structure the level 
of which is lower than that of the railroads. 

Arbitrarily setting a distance truck haul limit of say 200 
miles does not answer the question “where does the truck 
hauling cease and the rail transport begin to be profitable?” 
Variations as to traffic density and operating conditions exist 
in the different districts or territories and both truckers and 
railroads are subject to the influence of this factor as affecting 
costs of operation and business volume, 

Taking the 60 per cent plan as a basis for some calcula: 
tions and applying it in general, and further assuming the 
existence of a “standard” or adequately regulated level of in 
terstate truck rates (which does not exist under present con 
ditions), there is set forth in Table A hereto attached a com: 
parison of rail and truck revenue vs. truck cost at 20 cents per 
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mile between Chicago, Ill., and various points. Mileages are 
those ascertained in accordance with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission formula for determining short line rail distances and, 
for convenience, are also used here in setting up truck trip 
costs at a per mile cost figure of 20 cents. In event the actual 
truck miles are used, those longer than the short rail miles 
shorten the profitable truck haul while a shorter truck dis- 
tance results in a lower trip cost with greater competitive 
advantage. Obviously the figure of 20 cents is arbitrary, but 
perhaps a fair average, because very little if any definite in- 
formation as to present truck costs is available or reliable, 
although forces are at work in an effort to determine the same. 
Present rail rates are used. Third class ratings in the classi- 
fication move the major portion of L. C. L. freight in the United 
States. Freight earnings shown result from use of 12,000 lbs. 
as a basis or 6 tons average semi-trailer load and a fair weight 
for present day merchandise loading in cars. (Fair only for 
use here, as cars in merchandise service, although too large 
and over-capacitated for such service, should participate in a 
24,000 lb. merchandise loading). 

Should truckers whose costs per mile are less than 20 cents 
cut their unregulated rates to an “all-freight” rate of 60 per cent 
of first class to meet the proposed rail basis, the revenue on a 
§-ton trailer load would be the same as or more than that of the 
rail carriers. The truck trip cost, Chicago to Minot, being 
$174.80, the 60 per cent plan saves shippers $20; however, should 
trucking cost be 17 cents per mile or less, the trucker can prof- 
itably haul the 12,000 pounds the entire distance for the same 
revenue returnable under the 60 per cent proposal. Minot is 
a long distance to truck freight, so is Denver, but a Denver- 
Chicago truck is operating over into Indiana daily. If truck 
cost per mile Chicago to Denver is 16 cents or less, the truoker 
can profitably haul the 12,000 pounds the entire distance for 
the same revenue returnable under the 60 per cent proposal. 

Needless to say that points such as Kansas City, Des Moines, 
LaCrosse, Twin Cities, Detroit, Louisville or Indianapolis would 
still remain a trucker’s paradise. Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Akron, 
and no doubt many other points not covered in table would 
prove less profitable for trucks unless their per mile cost came 
below 18 or 19 cents. 

Truck hauling of merchandise is a distinctive agency of 
transportation service and should be so considered and treated 
n connection with distribution of freight of practically any char- 
acter and the establishment of rates thereon. Too many truck- 
ers are boasting of their low costs of 10, 12 and 15 cents per 
mile to warrant any other conclusions than that their class 
rate structure can and should be on a lower level than present 
rail class rates. Undoubtedly also, not a few truckers are oper- 
ating on a cost per mile in excess of 25 cents. Railroads will 
again participate in the distribution of less than carload traffic 
f and when lower cost means of handling and transporting 
are established and not until then. The status of operating effi- 
clency and business volume among carriers, Whether railroads 
or trucks, determines the extent of their profitable participa- 
tion in the transportation field. 

The “limit of profitable truck earnings,” table B attached, 
is also based on per mile truck cost of 20 cents and shows that 
220 miles is the limit of 4th class, 340 miles for 3rd class. Rev- 
enue is derived from application of the “Disque” scale, which is 
still in effect in Indiana and which is approximately 98% per 
cent of the interstate or “eastern” scale. Table C shows the 
Disque rates cut to 85 per cent. The 4th class profitable haul 
breaks at 180 miles and 3rd class at 260 miles on the 20 cent cost 
basis. An order of the Public Service Commission of Indiana 
(No. 11700), effective December 30, 1933, requires that this Disque 
scale shall govern the rates to be charged by the truckers, fur- 
thermore, that such rates must be applied to the certificated route 
mileage, not the rail mileage or basis. These rates are also min- 
ima for contract carriers. 


In dealing with the interstate problem there would seem to 
be no advantage to rail carriers in reducing their rates to the 
general extent proposed in the 60 per cent plan. Conversely 
there would be a further loss of business to the trucks should 
the present efforts of rail executives toward increasing rates pre- 
vail, especially so in the absence of interstate regulation. 


Over-the-highway carriers with progressive ideas negotiate 
With railroads for the use of properly equipped flat or gondola 
cars to transport trailers, either loaded or empty. Truck opera- 
tors are going to be forced to resort to some such plan in view 
of congestion on the highways and present tendency of regu- 
latory bodies to restrict for-hire operations, as will be shown 
later herein. 

The rail distance, Chicago to Davenport, Ia., is 141 miles, 
highway 173 miles. Using ‘20 cents as the per mile cost, the over- 
the-highway trip costs the truéker $28.20 per truck (rail miles) 
and $34.60 (highway miles). If the entire trailer load consisted 
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of fourth class freight (50 per cent), rate of 35 cents per hun- 
dredweight would apply and on 12,000 pounds would earn $42 
for one trailer. Loading two trailers on a car, earnings are $84. 
Let us say that the rail carrier makes a flat charge of $45 for 
the use of the car. The trucker paying this charge nets $39 
against $27.60 if based on the rail distance and an additional 
$12.80 on the actual highway distance of 173 miles. The trucker 
has “saved’”’ $11.40 on the deal in the one instance or $24.20 in 
the other, over and above “reasonable return,” to say nothing of 
further economies in connection with outlays for tractor equip- 
ment, insurance, wear and tear on trailers (also the highways 
and city streets) and relief from night driving and general oper- 
ating hazards. When trailers are transported on freight cars, 
hi-jacking operations cease. The rail carrier receives $45 in 
revenue not possible otherwise and this figures 32 cents per car 
mile, terminal to terminal, as against 35 cents car mile on the 
60 per cent plan and which involves all clerical and other station 
overhead necessary in handling L. C. L. traffic. The rail charge 
for use of the car may even be greater and still result in a 
profitable haul for the trucker, especially so if his per mile cost 
is less than 20 cents. 

Using Chicago to Detroit, Mich., as another example: A 
two-trailer trip costs $106.80 for 267 miles (highway distance is 
273 miles). Again using fourth class, the rate being 42 cents, 





TABLE A (60% Plan) 
FOR ALL FREIGHT (Merchandise Loadings of Railroads) Rail Earn- 


ings vs. Truck Cost and Earnings. gasis 12,000 lbs. 
From CHICAGO, ILL. 
*Revenue 3rd Class 

- 8.4.83 3 Fi 

~ no ®& = ASAE sh 4 e 

To » Ge 42 eo FO OO FO = m 
Kansas City .... 487 1.29 77 $92.40 3.5 .21 §$ 87.40 .90 $108.00 
Des Moines ... 347 1.15 .69 82.80 3.9 .2 68.40 31 97.20 
Sioux City ...... 508 1.41 85 102.00 3.3 .20 101.60 99 118.80 
Omaha .... soe Sen. 2 83 99.60 3.5 .21 94.40 97 116.40 
St. Cloud . co fe. 2am 85 102.00 3.6 .22 93.00 99 118.80 
Eee 633 1.75 1.05 126.00 3.3 .20 126.60 1.23 147.60 
Bismarck ....... 825 32.11 1.27 152.40 3.0 .18 167.00 1.48 177.60 
C0 eee 525 1,50 .90 108.00 3.4 .21 105.00 1.05 126.00 
DL s3% 645406 one” ae ee 154.80 3.0 18 174.80 1.51 181.20 
i. 636 1.78 1.07 128.40 3.3 .20 127.20 1,25 150.00 
Denver .........1008 2.38 1,42 170.40 2.8 .17 201.60 1.65 198.00 
La Crosse <aae a ee 61 73.20 4.5 .27 54,60 71 85.20 
Mnpls.-St. Paul... 395 1.26 76 91.20 3.8 .23 79.00 88 105.60 
Davenport ...... 141 .69 41 49.20 5.8 .35 28.20 48 57.80 
ac a cocseed Se 84 .50 60.00 3.6 22 55.20 .59 70.80 
OEE: * y-n.0ts ws's.0 3 267 84 .50 60.00 3.7 .22 53.40 59 70.80 
PP hscasedaben’ Ie .79 47 56.40 4.0 .25 46.00 .55 66.00 
Cleveland ....... 332 .92 55 66.00 3.3 .20 66.40 64 76.80 
Columbus ....... 295 87 -52 62.40 3.5 .21 59.00 61 73.20 
' | ere . 344 94 56 67.20 3.2 .20 68.80 66 79.20 
Louisville ....... 291 87 2 62.40 3.5 .21 58.20 61 73.20 
Pittsburgh ...... 454 1.06 .64 76.80 2.8 .17 90.80 74 88.80 
Indianapolis .... 181 72 43 51.60 4.7 .29 36.20 0 60.00 





*Also via truck if rate equalized. 





revenue is $100.80 for both trailer loads. If rail car charge is 
$60, the net return to trucker is $34.80 ($60 plus $6, highway cost 
above the fourth class revenue), or $100.80 less $66—$34.80, the 
rail carrier receiving $60 not otherwise available; a car mile 
return of 22.4 cents, terminal to terminal, the same ag when 
handled through rail station facilities. Overnight, equal or bet- 
ter transit service must be available. Further comment on the 
60 per cent plan as well as reference to revenue possible on 
freight classified higher than fourth class seems unnecessary. 

The public interest is involved not alone from the standpoint 
of safety and convenience to travelers on the highways but also 
that of supplying the local and rural living needs with prompt 
and low cost transportation. Cities like Davenport, South Bend, 
Indianapolis, etc., are strategic distribution centers. Curtail- 
ment of truck service in the short haul areas without considera- 
tion for free and wide local distribution of goods from such cen- 
ters is not in the public interest. In this connection, it is of 
interest to note that in a bunch of orders handed down by the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana recently, out of 27 com- 
mon carrier petitions for certificates, only six were granted, and 
out of 22 contract carrier petitions, only two permits were 
granted. Of the common carrier petitions granted, five were 
interstate, permitting the use of Indiana highways of no benefit 
to local intrastate distribution needs. All of these interstate 
grants were to foreign operators, one located in Memphis, Tenn. 
Reasons for denying petitions are frequently that: 


The use of the highways, as proposed by applicant, will increase 


the dangers and hazards to the traveling public thereon. 


The use of such highways, as proposed by applicant, will con- 


stitute an undue burden on said highways. 


The use of such highways, as proposed by applicant, will increase 
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the wear of such highways and will unnecessarily interfere with the 
use of such highways by the travelling public. 


Denial of a Chicago-Denver or a Chicago-Pittsburgh or a 
Memphis-South Bend application may be and probably is justi- 
fied, not only for the above reasons, but in the interest of a 
more systematic local distributive plan, coordinated with rails 
for longer hauls. The Commission also denied ten local haulers 
their petitions and in each of these cases local or rural distribu- 
tion is involved. Denials may also well be based on the fact 
that adequate service may already be available in the particular 
cases. The Commission is undoubtedly pursuing the proper 
course in an effort to bring some semblance of order out of a 
rather chaotic situation. 

As previously shown, a good deal of the present transporta- 
tion “mess” is chargeable to free lance operations and rates of 
truckers. There seems to be no alternative but that of govern- 
ment regulation. The danger in this has always been and prob- 
ably always will be a process of expensive procedure and loss 
of economic advantages to industry and commerce. 

TABLE B 
LIMIT OF PROFITABLE TRUCK EARNINGS USING AVERAGE 
COST PER MILE OF 20 CENTS AND AVERAGE LOAD OF 12,000 
POUNDS AT RATES PRESCRIBED IN P. 8S. C. ORDER NO, 11700. 
(Disque Scale Basis) 


At 20c 

per mi, EARNINGS Aver. 

Aver. CLASSES Earn- 
Miles Cost 1 2 3 4 ings 
25 $5.00 36% $ 43.80 31 $37.20 24% $29.40 18% $22.20 $33.15 
50 10.00 46 55.20 39 46.80 31 37.20 23 27.60 41.70 
75 15.00 650 60.00 42% 51.00 33% 40.20 25 30.00 45.30 
100 20.00 64 64.80 46 55.20 36 43.20 27 32.40 48.90 
120 24.00 58% 70.20 49% 59.40 39 46.80 29% 35.40 52.95 
140 28.00 61% 73.80 52% 63.00 41 49.20 31 37.20 65.80 
160 32.00 65% 78.60 55% 66.60 44 52.80 33 39.60 59.40 
180 36.00 69 82.80 58% 70.20 46 55.20 34% 41.40 62.40 
200 40.00 72% 87.00 61% 173.80 48% 58.26 36% 43.80 65.70 
220* 44.00 74% 89.40 63% 76.20 50 60.00 37% 45.00 67.65 
240 48.00 76 91.20 64% 77.40 61 61.20 38 45.60 68.85 
260 52.00 78% 94.20 66% 79.80 52% 63.00 39% £47.40 71.10 
280 56.00 79 94.80 67 80.40 53 63.60 39% 47.40 71.55 
300 60.00 82 98.40 69% 83.40 55 66.00 41 49.20 74.25 
320 64.00 83% 100.20 71 85.20 56 67.20 42 50.40 75.75 
340¢ 68.00 85 102.00 72% 87.00 57 68.40 42% 51.00 77.10 
360 72.00 87 104.40 74 88.80 58% 70.20 43% 52.20 78.90 
380 76.00 88% 106.20 75 90.00 59% 71.40 44% 53.40 80.25 
400§ 80.00 91 109.20 77% 93.00 61 73.20 45% 54.60 82.50 


*—4th class break 
t—3rd class break 
§—Average Earnings break 


TABLE C 


LIMIT OF PROFITABLE TRUCK EARNINGS USING AVERAGE 
COST PER MILE OF 20 CENTS AND AVERAGE LOAD OF 12,000 
POUNDS AT RATES 85 PER CENT OF THE CLASS RATES 
PRESCRIBED IN P. S. C. ORDER NO, 11700, 

(Disque Scale Basis) 

At 20c 


per mi. EARNINGS Aver. 
Aver. CLASSES Earn- 
Miles Cost 1 2 3 4 ings 
25 $5.00 31 $ 37.20 26% $31.80 21 $25.20 15% $18.60 $28.20 
50 10.00 39 46.80 33 39.60 26 31.20 20 24.00 35.40 
75 15.00 43% 52.20 37 44.40 29 34.80 22 26.40 39.45 
100 20.00 46 55.20 39 46.80 31 37.20 23 27.60 41.70 
120 24.00 49% 59.40 42 50.40 33 39.60 25 30.00 44.85 
140 28.00 52% 63.00 44% 53.40 35 42.00 26% 31.80 47.55 
160 32.00 55% 66.60 47 56.40 37 44.40 28 33.60 50.25 
180* 36.00 58% 70.20 49% 59.40 39 46.80 29% 35.40 52.95 
200 40.00 61% 73.80 52 63.00 41 49.20 31 37.20 655.80 
22 44.00 63% 76.20 54 64.80 42% 51.00 32 38.40 57.60 
240 48.00 64% 77.40 55 66.00 43 51.60 33 39.60 68.65 
260t 52.00 66% 79.80 56% 67.80 44% 53.40 33 40.20 60.30 
280 56.00 67 80.40 57 68.40 45 54.00 334 40.20 60.75 
300 60.00 69% 83.40 59 70.80 46% 55.80 35 42.00 63.00 
320§ 64.00 71 85.20 60% 72.60 47% 57.00 35% 42.60 64.35 
340 68.00 72% 87.00 61% 73.80 48% 58.20 36% 43.80 65.70 
360 72.00 74 88.80 63 75.60 49% 59.40 37 44.40 67.05 
380 76.00 75 90.00 64 76.80 50% 60.60 37% 45.00 68.10 
100t 80.00 78% 94.20 66% 79.80 52 63.00 3914 47.40 71.10 


*—4th class break 
+—3rd class break 
§—Average Earnings break 
t—2nd class break 


L. R. Martin. 
South Bend, Ind., August 31, 1934. 








SHIPPERS, ATTENTION! Are you familiar with the recent court 
decision which will hold you liable in event a truckman does not have 
Compensation Insurance and his employee is injured? If interested 
we will gladly furnish you full details free of charge in this connec- 
tion. NATIONAL TRAFFIC MANAGERS’ RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 





ATTENTION motor freight, carloading and boat lines desiring 
eastern representation. Complete and attractive facilties in the solici- 
tation of business and handling your accounts in the East on a most 
attractive basis. For details, write Frizzell & Co., Freight Agents, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—Freight solicitors and individuals with shippers’ con- 
tact, who desire to build up an independent income incidental to their 
presost —— Write Frizzell & Co., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 

a., for details. 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. 26595, Sub. No. 1, Wadhams Oil Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. C. M. 
St. P. & P. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, steel containers, Cleveland, 0. 
to Milwaukee, Wis., in violation sections 1 and 6. Asks repara- 
tion. (L. H. Benner, T. M., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 

No. 26595. Sub. No. 2. White Star Refining Co., Detroit, Mich., vs 
D. T. & I. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, steel containers, Cleveland, 
O., to Detroit and Flat Rock, Mich. Asks reparation. (L. H 
Benner, T. M., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 

No. 26631. Natural Gasoline Corporation et al., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. 
B. & O. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, gasoline, Clendennin, Hub 
ball, Jarretts Ford, Shrader and Turner, W. Va., to points in 
Mich., Pa., and O., as compared with rates accorded shippers in 
Cc, F. A. territory and more particularly at St. Marys, Charleston, 
and Cabin Creek Jct., W. Va., and Ashland, Ky. Ask cease and 
desist order and reparation. (R. A. Ellison and A. G. Linne- 
man, traffic managers, 306 Neave Bidg., Cincinnati, O.) 


No. 26632. Quanah Cotton Oil Co. et al., Quanah, Tex., vs. A. T. & 


S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, bituminous coal, mines in Ark. 
and Okla. to points in Tex. Ask reparation. (John T. Matthews, 
practitioner, 1901 Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Tex.) 

No, 26633. Stauffer Chemical Co. of Virginia, Inc., et al., New York, 
N. Y. vs. N. & W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, carbon bisulphide, Roanoke, Va., to Bem- 
berg, Tenn. Ask rates and reparation. (M. P. Bauman, practi- 
tioner, 143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y.) 

No. 26634. Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo., vs. M. 
ma. FT. @ Oi. 

Rates, hay and straw, obints in Ark., Colo., Kan., Mo., Neb 
and Okla., to St. Louis, o.,, and E. St. Louis, Ill, in violation 
section 1 and unduly preferential of Missouri River points (Kan- 
sas City, Mo., St. Joseph, Mo,, Atchison, Kan., Leavenworth, Kan., 
Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, Ia.), and prejudicial to St. Louis 
and E. St. Louis in violation section 3. Asks cease and desist 
order and rates. (A. T. Sindel, traffic commissioner, St. Louis, Mo.) 

No. 26635. The Texas Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Columbus & Green 
ville et al. 

Charges in violation section 1, petroleum and products, Marrer 
La., to points in Miss. Asks rates and reparation, (W. L. Maca- 
tee, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.) 

No. 26636. Bernard Abel & Co. et al., New York, N. Y., vs. Penn 
sylvania. 

Unreasonable charges, strawberries, points in Va. and Md., t 
points in N. J. and N. Y. Ask reparation. (Frank E. Cue, prac- 
titioner, 66 Harrison St., New York, N. Y.) 

No. 26637. Grimes Paper Stock Co., Denver, Colo., vs, Alton et al 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, scrap or waste paper, Den- 
ver, Colo., to Chicago, IIL, Neenah, Wis., St. Paul, Minn., Mar- 
seilles, Ill., Federal, Ill., Quincy, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., and Tama 
la., as compared with rates to Hutchinson, Kan. Ask cease and 
desist order and rates for future. (G. C, Smith, practitioner, 221 
14th St., Denver, Colo.) 

No. 26638. Albany Packing Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y., vs. Boston & 
Albany et al. 

Rate of 54 cents, fresh frozen meat, West Albany, N. Y., t 
Boston, Mass., in violation sections 1 and 4. Asks reparation 
(L. V. Brandt and J. W. Goodman, practitioners, 1018 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Il.) 

No. 26639. The Cudahy Packing Co. et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, e9gs, in the shell, Mammoth Springs, Ark., 
Abilene, Beloit, Fredonia, Olathe and Topeka, Kan., and Neosho 
Mo., to Miami and Tampa, Fla. Asks rates and reparation. (J 
m Robb, Mgr., Transportation Dept., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 

) 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on August 1 had 299,780 freight cars in 
need of repair or 15.5 per cent of the number on line, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Association 
This was an increase of 934 cars above the number in need of 
such repair on July 1, at which time there were 298,846 or 15.3 
per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on August |! 
totaled 233,247, or 12.1 per cent, an increase of 1,287 cars com- 
pared with the number in need of such repairs July 1, while 
freight cars in need of light repairs totaled 66,533 cars, or 3.4 
per cent, a decrease of 353 compared with July 1. 

Locomotives in need of classified repairs on August 1 totaled 
10,789, or 22.3 per cent of the number on line. This was a de 
crease of 14 compared with the number in need of such repairs 
on July 1, at which time there were 10,803, or 22.3 per cent. 
Class I railroads on August 1 had 4,974 serviceable locomotives 
in storage compared with 4,783 on July 1. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads of the United States on August 1 had 
13,755 new freight cars on order, according to reports received 
by the car service division of the American Railway Associa 
tion. On the same day last year, 1,187 new freight cars were 
on order and on the same date two years ago, there were 1,572. 

The railroads on August 1 this year also had 35 new 
steam locomotives on order and 107 electric locomotives. NeW 
steam locomotives on order on August 1, 1933, totaled one and 
on the same date in 1932, there were six. No figures are avail: 
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Between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, WINNIPEG, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, SPOKANE, KLAMATH FALLS, SACRAMENTO, 
OAKLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B. C., 


and intermediate points. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


C. D. Thompson 
District Traffic Agent 
212 Kulshan Bidg. 


BILLINGS, MONT. 


General Agent 
311 Electric Bldg. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles H. Seine 
General Agent 
Shop 3, Little Bidg. 


BUTTE, MONT. 


W. L. Rooth 
General Agent 
513 Metals Bank Bidg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

T. J. Shea 

Assist. Gen. Freight Agent 

105 W. Adams St., Room 620 
CINCINNATI, O. 

> H. SAetemen 

$08 Traction Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, O. 

F. P. Engel 

General mt 

506 Hi me Bidg. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

I. H. Turner 

gy egies Frt. & 

1004 SW. Life Bidg. 


DENVER, COLO. 
A. M. Brandevik 


Trav. Frpgight Agent 
905—17t Se. 


DES oe. 1A. 
A. J.C 


Ti ling Frei 
305 Equitable Sir ot _ 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Transportation Bldg. 





ee 
w. J. 
Asst. Gant’ Freight Agent 
307 Alworth Bldg. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


J. F. Boettner 
General 
G. N. Stat 


FARGO, N. D. 
E. C. Warren 


General nm 
702 Black Bidg. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


M. H. Greenleaf 
Division Freight Agent 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
J. F. Kelly 


neral 
802 First Nat’ cl Bank Bidg. 


HELENA, MONT. 


Placer Hotel Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


<n 
mt t pt. 
544 Railway nge Bldg. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


LEWISTOWN, MONT. 


T. J. Bolin 
Traveling } Frt. & Pass. Agent 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


W. E. McCormick 
General 
605 Central Bidg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Benj. C. Culbertson 
General t 
502 Majestic Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
S. A. Volkman 
Asst. General Freight Agent 
621 Met. Life Bidg. 
MINOT, N. D. 
R. F. Mills 


General Agent 


NELSON, B. C. 


E. L. Buchanan 
City Freight and Pass. Agt. 
321 Baker St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
General ae _ 
Gener = rt. Dept. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


620 Contedl Bank Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


P. H. Yorke 
General 
602 H. W. ee Bldg. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
W. E. Hunt 
Asst. Gen. Freight Agent 
201 n Bldg. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
George R. Lally 
General Agent 
225 Forum Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
J. M. Sanford 
General 


mt 
520 oo Bank Bldg. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


G. A. Blanchard 
Gen. t, Frei “4 Dept. 
4th and Jackson 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
C. A. Gerken 
Gen. Agent, Frt. Dept. 
707 Monadnock Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
H. W. Costigan 
General Agent Freight Dept. 
201 G. N 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 


P. J. Donohue 
General Agent 
403 Commerce Bldg. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


Chas. Vogel 
General Agent 
503 E. 8th St. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


J. M. Doyle 
General Agent 
814 Old National Bank Bidg. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


M. J. ~ yoy 
General 
116 South inth St 


TORONTO, ONT. 
H. E. Watkins 
General nt 
507 Royal Bank Bidg. 

VANCOUVER, B. C. 


A. H. Hebb 
General mt 
683 Granville St. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
Harry Clark 


Agent 
916 Government St. 
WENATCHEE, WASH. 


General Agent 
203 Wenatchee Savings and 
Loan Bank 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Ww. T. Say yg 
Dist. Frt. & Pass. Agt. 
414 Main St. 


omesrsmons commen ! 11/0 of the famous, ——n 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


TO GLACIER PARK...PACIFIC NORTHWEST ...CALIFORNIA... 


Pritt le Pct Went tam ta hasten. Pesange ‘Agent 
reig ra av a r ira er. extern ra gr. 
St. Paul, Minn. St P Seattle, Wash. Wash. 


aul, Minn, 





P. H, Burnham 





C~ Eastera Trathe Mi 
Asst. e —— rm ira gt. 
and Freight Agent 233 

Helena, Ment. New York City, K. Y. 


05 W Adams 


_ T. eon e a 

sst. Gen. gent eneral reight 

1 ‘= 620 70 Monadnock By: 
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able to show the number of new electric locomotives on order 
in previous years. 

In the first seven months of 1934, the railroads installed 
9,483 new freight cars. In the same period last year, 1,391 new 
cars were placed in service and for the same period two years 
ago, the total number installed was 1,646. 

Six new steam locomotives and eight new electric locomo- 
tives were installed in service in the first seven months this 
year. The railroads in the first seven months of 1933 installed 
one new steam locomotive, and 34 in the corresponding period 
in 1932. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired are 
not included in the above figures. 


Personal Notes 


J. C. Hutcheson has been appointed acting commercial 
agent, Clyde-Mallory Lines, with headquarters at Nashville, 
Tenn., succeeding T. M. O’Connor, resigned. 

Grant Hall, vice president and a director of Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, died in the Victoria Hospital, Montreal, after 
a brief illness, August 29. He was seventy-one years old. In 
addition to his position with the Canadian National he was 
president of the Dominion Atlantic Railway, president of the 
Quebec Central Railway, and a director of Canada Steamship 
Lines. 

W. J. Stagner, traffic representative of the Houston Port 
Bureau, has been designated resident manager of the western 
section, with headquarters in Dallas. 

N. J. Felger has been placed in charge of the Buffalo traffic 
department of the Universal Carloading and Distributing Com- 
pany, With the title of assistant general freight agent. 

Max Thaten has been elected president of the North At- 
lantic Terminal Service, Inc., operators of the government 
owned Hoboken piers. He succeeds Frank J. Denniston, whose 
resignation was recently accepted. Anthony J. Marra has 
been elected first vice president and Carl Thaten as second 
vice president. 
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H. E. Stocker, secretary-treasurer of the Newtex Line, has 
been appointed instructor of transportation at New York Uni- 
versity and will conduct two evening courses in the fall term. 
He has previously been connected with the Southern Pacific, 
the traffic department of the San Francisco Chamber of Com. 
merce, the Pacific Mail and McCormick lines. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The Omaha Traffic Club will hold its last golf tournament 
of the year at the Field Club September 20. There will be 
dinner in the evening. 

“Football Day” will be observed by the Traffic Club of Jack- 
sonville at the Mayflower Hotel September 10. The University 
director of athletics and others prominent in the sport locally 
will be guests of the club. 

By a mail vote the Transportation Club of Des Moines 
has approved the resolution adopted at the Birmingham con- 
vention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America opposing 
government ownership of the railroads. 


The Toledo Transportation Club has announced a golf out- 
ing for September 20 at the Heatherdowns Country Club. It 
will be an all-day session and luncheon and dinner will be 
served. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis will hold its final golf tour 
nament of the season at Westwood Hills September 14. Din 
ner will be served. 

Events on the September program of the Traffic Club of 
Newark include the regular meeting, set for September 18, at 
the Chamber of Commerce building, a traffic forum meeting in 
the club rooms September 17, and the annual outing at the 
Elmwood Country Club September 20. V. P. Conroy, district 


HOUSTON 


Your nearest Major Port completely equipped... to meet every shipping need 
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At this world 
oe important 
deepwater 
port, there is 
Sm. mu complete co- 

ordination be- 
tween public 
and private 
terminals, which 
assures ultimate 
satisfaction for 
all exporters 
and importers. 


~~ 


J. Russell Wait 


Director of the Port 
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How to determine the effect of the 


PROPOSED RATE INCREASES 


on your commodities and markets: 


Send us at once a list of the commodi- 
ties you ship, the sources of your raw 
materials, and the territories in which 
you have distribution. We will promptly 
prepare a complete report of the changes 
in your rates that would result from 
approval of the carriers’ petition. The 
charge will be reasonable, and accuracy 
is guaranteed. 


Special Service Department 


TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Mills Building Washington, D. C. 
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THE BETTER PLANOGRAPH 


“KEOPRINTS” 


BETTER S38 


QUALITY 
More and more Traffic Department Executives are 


availing themselves of the ibilities of Planograph 
because of its improved quality, absolute accuracy and 
the adjusted price levels. 





We have embodied all of these features at their best in 


“KEOPRINTS” 


Samples Submitted on Request 


EDWARD KEOGH 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Tariff Printers and Planographers 
Keogh Building 
730-738 W. Van Buren Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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traffic manager, United Air Lines, will address the regula; 
meeting and the speaker at the forum meeting will be Milton 
P. Bauman, industrial traffic manager, whose subject will be 
“The Lighterage Case.” There will be golf, baseball, and a 
steak dinner at the outing. 

The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will open its 1934 
bowling season September 20. ‘ 

“America Must Choose Pretty Soon” is the subject of an 
address to be delivered by Phil S. Hanna, editor of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Chi 
cago at the Palmer House September 5. 

The monthly meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Ba! 
timore will be held aft the Southern Hotel September 12. | 
will be a dinner meeting and plans for the fall season will bh 
discussed. The club has been invited to attend a luncheon 
meeting of the Traffic Club of Baltimore at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel September 4. 

There was an attendance of about two hundred and twent) 
five at the annual outing of the Traffic Club of Cleveland at the 
Lake Forest Country Club August 23. A varied program of 
entertainment included golf, a bridge tournament, fishing, boat 
ing, and races. A feature of the day was a baseball game bx 
tween the Industrials and Transportation, with the players in 
comic dress. The game was won by the Transportation team 
Dinner was served at the club in the evening. 

“Western Union Nite,” honoring A. C. Cronkite, general 
manager, Chicago, will be observed by the Transportation Clu) 
of Decatur at the Orlando Hotel September 12. There will b« 
an address by L. E. Ragsdale, division sales manager, Western 
Union Company, Chicago, and W. C. Hurst, senior vice-president 
C. & I. M., Springfield, Ill., will be toastmaster. 

The Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York will open its 
fall and winter season with a dinner meeting at the Fifth Ave 
nue Hotel September 11. Walter Bockstahler, assistant dire 
tor of the section of transportation service of Coordinator East 
man’s staff, will give “an informal chat about things in Wash 
ington.” The report of the nominating committee will also be 
presented. 





Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal depart will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. traffic man of long experience and wide know!l- 
edge will answer questions rayon hy practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the tra man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves « 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If « 
more comprehensive answer to a question is ired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Degaremant. 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mille Building, Washington, D. C. 





Routing and Misrouting—Carrier Cannot Be Charged With 
Knowledge of Consignee’s Plant Location 


New Jersey.—Question: Quite some time ago we shipped 
a carload to our warehouse at Baltimore, Md., on an “open”’ Dill 
of lading showing in the space provided for mail address “High 
and Hillen St.” The carrier’s local agent waybilled the car 
over the route ordinarily employed on shipments to Baltimore, 
B. & O. delivery. 


The tariff naming the applicable rate shows in its list of des- 
tinations, Baltimore (Hillen), Md., W. M. Due to the agent’ 
evident lack of due care in routing this car, we have been col: 
siderably overcharged. Our contention is, that failing to ascer- 
tain from shippers the route to be used, the agent should have 
been guided by the “High and Hillen St.” address, ‘in that 
(Hillen) appears in the destination list as a freight receivins 
station in Baltimore, on the W. M. 

Your comments and any rulings bearing on this will be 
appreciated. 

Answer: In the instant case, unless the showing of the 
mail address of your plant in the space provided in the Dill 
of lading for the purpose of notification can be considered 4 
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MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON, BALTIMORE, TAMPA to NEW ORLEANS 

From PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE to MOBILE 

From NEW ORLEANS to TAMPA, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, NEW W BEDFORD and BOSTON 

From MOBILE to NEW BEDFORD, BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 

From TAMPA to PHILADELPHIA and BOSTON 

Between NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON end CORPUS CHRISTI 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 


' 
' 
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Regular Freight and Passenger Service 










: BETWEEN 

BALTIMORE. Seoteord Bid NEW ORLEANS, White y Bank Bid 

: BOSTON, 75 Stete Sueet TAMPA SRE ase s. New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco | 
: CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bidg. DETROIT, 556 Book Bids. . 
: BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. PITTSBURGH, Oliver AND . 
ST.LOUIS, Reilway Exchange Bids. ROCHESTER, 3408 Temple Bids. 
: CORPUS CHRIST, Nixon Bid. MOBILE, Merchents Bank Bldgs” Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


WIPEIEL IIIT iiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittt titi iii Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, ) } 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 

Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 

Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 

America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 

bills of lading to all points. 


: 
’ 
Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
; 
: 
: 


Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 
From Philadelphia . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: | 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT | 


Pier 8, North River, New York, W. Y. 
1001 Fourth &t., 11 W. Washington St, 
Chicage, tll. 
821 St. Chartes St., 
New Orleans, La. 


General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 








QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Beoween HR tt: 


New York, Albany, Philedelphie, Norfolk, Baltimore 


and 
| Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Sen Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tecoma 


SHIPS! 


Giant vesstls of the American Mail Line, 

the latest word in modern transportation, 

travel with speed and regularity over the 
short, fast route to and from the Orient, 
giving fortnightly service. A President 
Liner leaves Seattle every alternate Satur- 
day; one arrives in Seattle every alternate 
Tuesday, regular as clockwork, 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 


ALBANY—D aH 1 Building CHICAGO—327 So. Le Salle St. 
Pre ADSL PLEA, Bourse GH—Gulf 
ORFOLK—111 Ez Plume Street OlT—Generel Motors 


BALTIMORE™Kevee Building DAYTON, Qhigmss je St. 
BOSTON—33 Broed Street —Dreke Bullding 























Always insist that your shipments be made 
via AMERICAN MAIL LINE—thus insuring 


quickest in transit time and lowest insurance cost 













SHIP THROUGH 


WILMINGION 





In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners augments 
this service with frequent sailings to Japan, China 
and the Philippines. 










For information, apply desk No. 6 







21 West Street. cccccccvcvcvcces New York 
| 1714 Dime Bank Bldg............-- Detroit 
110 Se. Dearborm St... .cccccccces Chicago 






Union Trust Bldg. Arcade....... Cleveland 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building............+-.- Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 



















| We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 

WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington Delaware 
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consignment of the goods to Hillen—Baltimore, a freight sta- 
tion of the Western Maryland within the limits of the city of 
Baltimore, there is, in our opinion, no misrouting on the part 
of the initial carrier in forwarding the shfpment to Baltimore 
over any one of several routes via which the rates are equal, 
instead of forwarding the shipment in connection with the 
Western Maryland. We do not believe, however, that the show- 
ing of the street address of the consignee for the purpose of 
notification was a consignment of the goods to the freight sta- 
tion on the Western Maryland known as Hillen. We assume 
that following the words “Consigned to,” in the bill of lading, 
Baltimore, Md., was shown. See, in this connection, the de- 
cision of the Commission in Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce 
vs. Southern Ry. Co., 115 I. C. C. 625, in which case the Com- 
mission said: 

The car arrived at Elizabeth, was placed for delivery by the 
Pennsylvania at its freight station yard in Elizabeth, and the con 
signee notified of its arrival, On June 24, 1922, consignee ordered the 
car reconsigned to ‘‘National Biscuit Siding, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, Elizabeth, N. J. All charges to follow.”’ Under proper routing 
instructions the rate of 43.5 cents was applicable from Johnston to 
the siding of the National Biscuit Company on the rails of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey at Elizabeth. The mere designation of 
the siding of the National Biscuit Company at Elizabeth, without 
specifying the name of the carrier on whose rails the siding was 
located, was not sufficient to insure delivery of the car at the rate 
of 48.5 cents. Ohio Iron & Metal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 28 
I, C. C. 703; Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co., 
$1 I. C. C. 660. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


September 5—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel: 
3666—In the matter of regulations for the transportation of explo- 
sives and other dangerous articles by freight. 


September 5—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Peterson: 
26551—Maurice Kellerman vs. Pa. R. R. 


September 5—Johnson City, Tenn.—Examiner 


7865—Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., 
et al. 


26488—East Tennessee Border Traffic Assn. A. CU; & FT. Ry. 


September 5—Washington, D, C.—Examiners Fuller and Peyser: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 14476, 14970 and 15265 of Agent 


F. A, Leland, 
Fourth Section Application No. 15243 of Agent E. B. 


Griffin: 


vs. Sou. Ry 


vs. et al. 


Boyd 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


THRU RATES 
AND 
DIRECT 
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September 6—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Peterson: 


September 6—Jackson, 


September 6 


September 6—St. 


September 7 


September 8—Washington, D. C.- 


September 10—Charleston, S. 


3226—Ayers Mineral Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 


Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 

26071— West Tennessee Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. G. S. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 

26505— William J. McGarity, trading as Penn Paper 
vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

Louis, Mo.—Commissioner Porter 

1. & S. 3742, and 1st supplement—Lime, from, to, and between poi 
in the southwest. 

1. & S. 3776—Lime, from, to, and between points in the southw: 

1. & S, 3994—Lime, from, to, and between southwestern points 

Boston, Mass.—Examiner Fleming: 

26492—-Frank Lewis & Sons, Inc., vs. D. & H. R. R. Corp 

26543—National Can Co, vs. Bush Term. R. R. et al. 

Examiner Williams: 

vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 

C.—Examiner Fuller: 

26518—South Carolina Produce Assn, vs. A. C, L. R. 


R. R. et a 


& Stock C 


26554—-Grasselli Chemical Co. 


September 10—Monroe, Mich.—Examiner Peterson: 


September 10—Greenville, 


September 10—New York, N. Y. 


17822—-River Raisin Paper Co, vs. C. B. & Q. R. 


O.—Examiner Flynn: 
1. & S. 4011—Switching at Greenville, O. 
Examiner Fleming 


1. & S. 4005—Ore. iron, in official territory. 


September 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Bardwell: 


September 10—Salt 


September 10—Washington, D. 


September 11 


Iweawa C/Ties 
—-—-—~Boar Lines 
Thucn Lines 


13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases 
with) (further hearing). 

Lake City, Utah—Chairman Lee: 

Edible Livestock Rates and Charges 

C.—Assistant Director Burnside 
1654 and 1744, Sub. 1—Interlocking directorate 

Henry W. de Forest. 


Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Peterson: 
26566—Michigan Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


(and cases grouped ther: 


26590— Utah 
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Fror New London and Norwich, Conn, 


C. F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 

To— Carolinas, South and Southwest 
Viag—CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 
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and B Buggies 


A modern freighter carries ‘‘most 
everything’ —all the way from nee- 
dies and pins to trucks and tractors. 
One slingload will carry packages of 


fragile lamp globes; another, bales of 
feathers; another a boxed piano; and 
another a carton of baby blankets. 





" This photograph shows a 25-ton 
weight salmon barge, loaded at Seattle, 
being discharged at San Francisco. 
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Based on the carriage of 10,000 


different commodities—including 


And whether it be tractors or electric radios, pianos, glassware, electric 


light bulbs, salmon barges or baby — lisht globes, scientific instruments 

: a 7  eecial : ii as and other delicate cargo— American - 
buggie s, the same care ful han ang Hawaiian’s loss and damage claims 
methods always apply. in 1933 were only 3-7/10 cents a ton! 
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SUPERIOR COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 





AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP Co. 
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WHEN YOU 
BY WATER 


you find Crooks Terminal service as expertly suited to 
your requirements as it would be if you shipped by 
rail. Our South Chicago dock—an open door to our 
three Chicago warehouses——is accessible to the largest 
vessels without towing. 


Modern stevedoring equipment assures prompt and 
efficient unloading. 


South Chicago Waterfront Warehouses—Chicago 
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A. 


The Southside Reshipping Warehouses—Chicago 


The dock switehtrack (seventy car capacity ) enables 
us to get the merchandise under way quickly, under a 
direct connection. to any one of our warehouses. 


We take considerable pride in our record and in keep- 
ing our facilities and service always up to the highest 
standards of practice in our line. This is the reason 
why we are privileged to serve many clients, repre- 
senting a wide variety of industries, over a long period 
of years. What can we do for you? 
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TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 


417-437 W. Harrison St. 1100-1112 Union Ave. Ninth and Alameda Streets 76 Beaver Street 
429-449 W. 14th Place 1201-1213 Union Ave. operating as 
5801-5967 W. 65th St. 1411-1417 St. Louis Ave Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 
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